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Editorial 


In this issue we are publishing a number of articles in the 
neral field of “The Word of God and the Living Faiths of Men.” 
Some of these are papers delivered at the conference on Christianity 
nd Chinese Religions held in Hongkong in November 1960. John 
-ming provides a general introduction to the subject with his study 

f “The Word of God and the living faiths of men in the context of 
Mission”. Sverre Holth follows with a brief exposition of the “Chris- 


in Doctrine of Revelation”. R. P. Kramers sets the discussion in 
context of Chinese life and thought with his penetrating consider- 
mn of “Changing Chinese Identity” Richard Bush gives an 


tremely informative survey of “The Buddhist Doctrine of Man” 
! Choan Seng Song gives a valuable exposition of the Biblical 
of “Man and the Redemption of the World”. One thing that 
ikes Mr. Song’s article particularly valuable is that he himself by 
ning and background stands in the Biblical and the Chinese 
tural tradition at the same time. We hope that the publication of 
e papers will stumulate thought and discussion of this theme parti- 
rly in S.E. Asia and we shall be glad to publish comments, re- 
tions and further contributions particularly from areas whose views 
not be represenied in this issue 


Phe Rev. V. D. S. Satthianadhan has sent a report of the Indian 
tian Theological Conference which he attended at the end of 
ember 196( 


“This conference was held at the Lutheran [heological ( ollege, 
lras, during the period December 28-31 both days inclusive. This 
hering was convened after a lapse of eighteen years. The theme of 
conference was The Christian view of man in Society. We were 

guided by Dr. P. D. Devanandan as Chairman, who kept the 
ussions within the confines of the subjects that were being 
idered. Papers were read by (1) The Rev. C. S. Thoburn on 

Biblical understanding of man’s origin, nature and destiny; 

) The Rev. J. Kumaresan--Man’s nature and destiny as interpreted 

Christian theology; (3) The Rev. W. Stewart—Society and the 
gdom of God as interpreted by Christian theology; (4) The Rev 
B. Masilamani—The modern conception of man (psychological 
| philosophical) in the light of the Christian faith; (5) The Rev 











Paul David—Contemporary forms of society in the light of the 
Christian faith; (6) The Rev. P. D. Devanandan—Man in society 
according to Neo-Hinduism in the light of the Christian faith 
(7) The Rev. E. Sadiq—Man in society according to Islam in the 
light of the Christian faith 


Your reporter gave a brief report on the Theological Study 
Institutes of Singapore 1959 and 1960, and the constitution of the 
Association of Theological Schools of South East Asia. The out- 
come of this report was the formation of the Indian Christian Theo- 
logical Association pledged to meet once in three years at some 
central place, and regionally at least once a year. All articles and 
reports of these conferences will appear in the Indian Journal of 
Theology. The first regional conference to be held in this connection 
will be the one in Uduvil, Ceylon, from 11th—20th April. The 
theme of the conference will be Christian witness in contemporary 
Ceylon. The church in Ceylon is set today amidst a major con- 
fluence of significant changes. The topics that will be discussed 
are: (1) The Gospel of Reconciliation has become a necessity 
for national life; (2) The Gospel of Salvation has become a neces 
sity for personal life: (3) The Gospel of the One Lord has become 
a necessity for church life: (4) The Gospel of the Church for the 
World has become a necessity for secular life: (5) The Gospel of 
the Kingdom has become a necessity to understand life itself and t 
live it. This conference has been arranged by Dr. D. T. Niles 

There were three Roman Catholic Priests who came in a: 
observers to the Indian Christian Theological Conference and one 
of them Fr. P. DeLetter has consented to be a member of the 
advisory committee. He was present right through the conference 
and contributed a great deal to the thinking of the non-Romar 
Catholic Theologians.” 


Phe New Testament of the New English Bible was published 
March I4th in a record breaking first edition of half a milhior 
copies. We have read it, if not yet from cover to cover, at least 
in a fair number of sample passages. This is the first “authorised’ 
new translation for 350 years and it lives up to tts claim “to present 
the meaning of the original as understood by the best available 
scholarship in English which is as clear and natural for the moder! 
reader as the subject matter will allow”. While doubtless N.1 
exegesis in our classrooms will continue to be based on_ the 
original Greek this new translation will be of no little aid (as the 
author of the Acts might put it) to teacher and student alike 
to say nothing of the ordinary English speaking Christian—a class 
that includes most of us at some time or other. This ts a coura- 
geous translation because it takes real courage to give the plain 
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ieaning of the Greek where it is not edifying or where it means 
e loss of some time honoured phrase or some familiar belief. We 


‘te that the translators “take the bull by the horns” in | Corinthians 

36-38, but the footnotes show there must have been a tussle in 

ymmmittee. On the other hand it is a pity that while “parakletos” 

translated “one to plead our cause” in | John 2:1, in the Gospel 
same word is rendered “Advocate” 


IV 


his Quarterly is not selling as well as it should. In_ the 
ibsence of the Editor this is not atime to introduce free gift 
' chemes or a sermon corner but a little information on how to 
iy for it might not come amiss. In the U.K. and the Common- 
ealth generally subscription rates are 10/- per year; in Malaya 
nd Asia generally M.$4.00 or equivalent; and in the U.S. and 
Canada $3.00. In Tainan and Indonesia special local rates apply 
These orders may be sent to the Rev. Boris Anderson, Tainan 
lheological College. Tainan, or to the Rev. James Dickson, Taiwan 
rheological College, Taipei, and in Indonesia to Dr. J. Verkuyl, Badan 
Penerbit Kristian, Dwitang 22, Djakarta, Indonesia. In all other 
arts of the world send to “The Business Manager, S.E. Asia Journal 
f Theology, 6, Mount Sophia, Singapore 9,” and remit by cheque, 
stal order or bank order payable to “The S.E. Asia Journal of 
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The Word of God and the 
Living Faiths of Men, in 
the Context of Mission 


1 brief survey of some recent thought, and a point of view? 
by JOHN FLEMING 


|. Introductory. 


As is indicated in the subtitle, this paper will be in the main ; 
brief survey of developments and thought in the Church in this area 
more particularly in terms of the Church’s mission to the world 


Following on this survey and by way of a contrast to the 
views of Kraemer with which we shall have to deal at some length 
we shall consider Toynbee’s views as they were expressed in a series 
of lectures that I had the privilege of hearing, now published in 
book form as ‘Christianity among the Religions of the World’ 

Then we can consider briefly some recent moves in FE. Asia in 
terms of a possible new approach on the part of Christians to the 
non-Christian faiths 


2. Edinburgh 1910. 


The problem of appreciating ‘values’ in the non-Christian 
religions, and God's activity in them, combined with conviction 
about the ‘absoluteness’ of the Christian Faith, is expressed by the 
following quotation from the Edinburgh conference’s report on the 
Message. “The practically universal testimony is that the tru 
attitude of the Christian missionary to the non-Christian religions 
should be one of understanding, and as far as possible, sympathy 

the true method is that of Knowledge and charity, that the 
missionary should seek for the nobler elements in the non-Christian 
religions, and use them as steps to higher things; that in fact all 


these religions without exception disclose elemental needs of the 


human soul which Christianity alone can satisfy, and that in ther 
higher forms they plainly manifest the working of the Spirit of God 
On all hands, the merely iconoclastic attitude is condemned as 


radically unwise and unjust.” At the same time in this report there 
is emphatic witness to the absoluteness of the Christian faith. No 


+ A paper given to the Singapore Theological Fellowship, November 1960 
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ipport was given to the idea that all religions are simply different 
vs of seeking and finding God. To quote again: “one massive 
nviction animated the whole evidence (i.c. from the various fields 
viewed at Edinburgh)—that Jesus Christ fulfils and supersedes all 
her religions, and that the day is approaching when to him every 
ee shall bow 7 


In general it can be said that at Edinburgh as Christians survey- 

d the field they were optimistic They were aware of the non- 

hristian religions and the strength of their traditions, but they 

lieved the Gospel was on the way in and they were on the way 

it. There was little discussion of the theological problems involved 

fact Anderson'’ says “It is impossible to speak of a critical self 

imination of the missionary enterprise in the light of theological 
nciples.” 


Jerusalem 1928. 


By 1928 that optimism and self confidence of the Western 
issionary movement had been shaken. The world situation had 
inged and Christian missions faced the problein of secularism as a 
rid phenomenon, powerful, attractive and increasingly dominant 


Karl Heim of Tiibingen was present—an indication of the 
nference’s theological concern—and his interpretation of the Jeru- 
ilem approach is described by Anderson as follows, “The conference 

feeling its way towards a new understanding of the message 
hich Christendom has to proclaim to the non-Christian world, and 
‘re was an awareness of being face to face not only with the ancient 
ligions but also with the new power of secularism’”’.’ 


The influence of the “comparative religions” school of thought 
clear in the following quotation from the reports. “The question 
hether we have in all circumstances the right to meet the non- 
hristian religious systems with the claim that we and we alone, 
ssess the truth, is one that must be settled not a priori but in the 
ht of a penetrating study of the actual facts of the situation.” 


Anderson* quotes from Dr. Schlunk’s report “Is Christian faith 

rhaps only one particular form of all religions? Should not Jesus, 

Buddha, Confucius, Mohammed and the rest be considered simply 

different branches on the single tree of the religious experience of 

inkind? Are the differences between the various religions points 

relative differences between a more perfect or a less perfect 
ze Of evolution?” 


Towards a Th 
Op cit p 23 


Ibid. p. 23 


eology of Mission p. 22 











This was not exactly expressed at Jerusalem, but “certain att 
tudes which bore traces of the influence of this (religio-historica 
relativism ‘were in the air’”. These were “the invisible opponents’ 
of whose presence one was aware. .....who determined the whol 
course of the proceedings at Jerusalem 


A memorandum of the National Christian Council of Japa 
proposed that “for those whose roots were in the civilisation and th 
great religions of the East, the spiritual world of these religions 
might well take the place of the Old Testament”. And the questior 
was raised “Is not Christ the fulfilment of Indian religion, the 
crown of Hinduism?” 


This so called ‘Farquhar tinge’—-from his book the Crown 
Hinduism—was strong for a period before and after Jerusalem an 
is sull a fairly widely held point of view. 


According to Karl Heim there was at Jerusalem a “fundamenta 
incompatibility of views”. On the one hand there was the strony 
Christological statement of the conference “Our Message is Jesu 
Christ”. At the same time there was the widely accepted view that 
a true knowledge of God and a valid religious experience were t 
be found in the non-Christian religious systems. A good deal of 
the preparatory material had raised the question of ‘values’ in th 
non-Christian faiths and it was Hendrik Kraemer who voiced thx 
disquiet of the continental theologians who had met at Cairo or 
the way to Jerusalem to discuss the preparatory papers dealing wit! 
religious values in the non-Christian religions. His question “What 
is the value of the religious values of the non-Christian religions? 
was acknowledged by William Temple to be the right question 

At Jerusalem the issues are becoming clearer, though not th« 
answers. How is the paradox to be solved? On the one hand w 
find Christian conviction about the unique Christological Centre of! 
the Christian faith, while on the other hand, and, at the same tim 
there is recognition of value or truth or revelation in the non 
Christian religions. If there is revelation how does it relate to th 
revelation witnessed to in the Bible? 


4. Madras (Tambaram) 1938 and Hendrik Kraemer. 


By Madras 1938 the situation had developed and changed, bu 
the main issues raised at Jerusalem about the Christian faith and 
the non-Christian faiths are still at the centre of the picture. S 
also is Hendrik Kraemer! 

First let me give Wilhelm Anderson’s analysis of Madras* “At 
Madras the idea of a league of Christianity with other non 
Christian religious elements to carry on the common fight against 


4. Op. cit. p 32 
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‘cularism was no longer taken seriously. Considerable progress 
is made in the handling of the problem of revelation and religion, 
though here too, many questions remained unanswered”. “The non- 
Christian religions were regarded not so much as signs of man’s 
yearning about God as the expression of his fallen condition, and 
f his rebellion against God.” 


Perhaps the best way to understand the situation as it deve- 
yped is to see it through the eves of the chief protagonist in the 
irena, namely Kraemer 


Kraemer, of course, was much misunderstood at Madras and 
ince. His ‘Biblical realism’ was strange to many in America and 
U.K., brought up in different theological environments, and it seems 
to have been a fact that only a comparatively few people had read 
his book The Christian Message in a Non-Christian World when 
they came to Tambaram—which is not unusual in the case of 
lelegates to conferences and their preparatory materials! 

There were three factors in the situation which were really 
three aspects of the one total situation of Christian thinking in this 
ield at that time 


(i) Religions-geschichtliche”’ studies as an approach to other 
‘ligions had led to a widespread loss of verve in Christian thinking 
bout the non-Christian religions. This had been apparent at Jeru- 
lem, with its interest in the values in non-Christian religions 
Kraemer was all for this as a student of the phenomenology of religions 
nd in the field of religions-wissenschaft. but he was firmly convinced 

was not the right stand-point for the Christian faith in terms 
mission. (This distinction is quite a vital one, and it is one that is 
% always appreciated in reference to Kraemer, who has a great 
putation in Indonesia for his study and understanding of the non- 
hristian religions.) 


7) 


(ii) Secondly the Christian faith in relation to non-Christian 
faiths can stand only on the conviction that the Christian revelation 
what judges all religions including empirical Christian religion as 
phenomenon. The ‘comparative religions’ approach is theologically 
nconsistent. “You can be as generous as you like (to the non- 
Christian religions) but it doesn’t help you to come to the real 
roblem of the real conviction of Christian missions -that here is 
the only saving truth.’* 


(iii) Thirdly there was the influence of Hocking and _ the 
ifluential Laymen’s enquiry—Rethinking Missions. Kraemer re- 
yenized that the Laymen’s enquiry contained much precious mate- 
il, but Hocking’s version of the relation of the Christian Gospel to 


Kraemer. Informal lecture UTS New York 











the non-Christian religions left littlke room for any real mission in 
Christianity—viz: that the relationship of all religions must be that 
of sharing religious experience with one another. 

The following quotations from his The Christian Message in a 
Non-Christian World will remind us of some of the main emphases 
of Kraemer’s position. 


“Revelation is an act of God, an act of divine grace for forlorn 
man and a forlorn world by which He condescends to reveal His 
Will and His Heart, and which, just because it is revelation, 
remains hidden except to the eye of faith, and even then remains an 
incomprehensible miracle. This is the Biblical and the only valid 
idea of revelation, because a revealed mystery in the sense of a 
mystery that has become comprehensible by the act of revealing is 
no mystery. Revelation is no object but an action, a divine move- 
ment. In this connection “general revelation,” in the sense of God 
revealing Himself with compelling lucidity in nature, history and 
reason, is a contradiction in terms, for what lies on the street has 
no need to be revealed. By its nature revelation is and must be 
special. It affirms that God paves the way, not man. The remark 
of D. F. Strausz, “Die Gottheit liebt es nicht in ein Exemplar thre 
ganze Fiille auszuschiitten und gegen alle andere zu geizen” (The 
Deity does not like to pour out Its complete fullness in one specimen 
and be niggardly towards others), is a frivolous ignoring of what it 
means that God is really God.” 


“The terms “general revelation” and “natural theology” cannot 
forthwith be used in the customary loose way. It will no more be 
permitted to call, as so often is done undiscerningly, sublime religious 
and moral achievements the pure and unmistakable evidences of 
divine revelation of the same sort and quality as the revelation in 
Jesus Christ. Not—it ought to be said with all possible emphasis 
because one grudges, from a narrow-minded and unchristian attitude, 
the non-Christian world the real experience of divine revelation 
Whosoever by God’s grace has some moderate understanding of the 
all-inclusive compassion of God and of Christ rejoices over every 
evidence of divine working and revelation that may be found in the 
non-Christian world. No man, and certainly no Christian, can claim 
the power or the right to limit God’s revelatory working The 
reason, however, why it is undiscerning to dub religious and moral 
achievements, because they impress us as sublime and lofty, revel- 
ations of the same quality as the revelation in Christ is that—it 
may be said with all reverence —it has pleased God in His plan of 
world-redemption to exercise self-limitation by becoming flesh in 
this special, historic man, Jesus Christ, and so to express clearly 
and exclusively in Christ’s life and work His judgment on and 
purpose for man and the world.” , 


6. The Christian Message in a non-Christian World. H. Kraemer, pp.118 ff 
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‘Fulfilment, then, is not the term by which to characterize 
relation of the revelation in Christ to the non-Christian religions. 
use it engenders inevitably the erroneous conception that the 
es of the so-called highest, developments point naturally in the 
ection of Christ, and would end in Him if produced further. 


“General revelation can henceforth only mean that God shines 
vealingly through the works of His creation (nature), through the 
rst and quest for truth and beauty, through conscience and the 
rst and quest for goodness, which throbs in man even in his 
ndition of forlorn sinfulness, because God is continuously occupy- 
: Himself and wrestling with man, in all ages and with all peoples. 
is “general revelation” can only be effectually discovered in the 
tht of the “special revelation”. Here Biblical realism demonstrates 
iin its deep and sound sense of reality, because it testifies that 
d’s revelation in “general revelation” is just as well an object 
faith as that in “special revelation” “By faith we understand that 

world was fashioned by the Word of God” (Heb. xi 1). The 


tion of natural theology will henceforth be, not to construe pre- 


ratory stages and draw unbroken, continuous lines of religious 
‘lopment ending and reaching their summit in Christ. but in the 
ht of the Christian revelation to lav bare the dialectical condi- 

not only of the non-Christian religions but of all the human 
mpts towards apprehension of the totality of existence.” 


I'wenty years after. 


Kraemer’s “twenty vears after” reflections on his earlier book 
found in | 


is ‘Religion and the Christian Faith:’? where he deals 
h the targets of attack that had given rise to various storms of 

ism. He agrees that at various points (particularly in the matter 
‘discontinuity”’) he had spoken too dogmatically without explain- 


“how | combined such seemingly contradictory statements as: 
religions are efforts of man to apprehend the totality of 
tence’? and that undeniably God works and has worked in man 


de the sphere of biblical revelation of ‘fulfilment’ ‘points of 
tact’ ‘natural theology’. But on the main point he had this to 
“My critics had and have a conception of revelation, on the basis 
hich they criticize me, different from the one I presented. The 


t current one was and is a conception of revelation which ts a 
thesis of revelation, understood as communication of truths, 
! as high quality religious experience. I rejected and reject this 


th what the Bible means by 


lation.” In this later book he holds firmly to the main thesis of 
Christian Message but he attempts to remedy his failure to give 


i aS erroneous and incompatible 











adequate treatment to the question “Is God also revealing himself 
in the non-Christian religions—and where?” Now he admits his 
Opponents were right to criticize him for saying (a) that it was not 
possible to say where and (b) that all manifestations of ‘religions’ are 
human achievements—glorious but still only human 


“Religion and the Christian Faith has behind it a great deal o 
the post Tambaram discussions and developments, into which we 
have no time to enter. Paul Devanandan has been very critical of 
the book. Bouquet in his “The Christian Faith and Non-Christian 
Religions’ is also very critical at certain points, and there is a good 
deal of validity in some of the criticisms, but my own feeling is that 
on the whole Kraemer defends and clarifies his original position 
and that as a theological standpoint, as opposed to a philosophica 
one, or a philosphy of religion one, Kraemer’s position is the right 


one 


In clarification of his earlier position Kraemer makes the follow 
ing points: 


1. He admits one has to think and write more concretely, in 
terms of the non-Christian religions—not generalities. They are al 
different 


But the approach by way of comparative study is foolish 
There are some religious expressions and phenomena outside Chris 
tianity which far surpass what is found in Christianity—which is 
human answer to God’s revelation, and a religion also. The only 
orientation point for us is the Christian revelation—the Bible and 
the whole Bible. (Bouquet takes Kraemer up on this critically and 
indicates that Kraemer for all his talk of the whole Bible etc. is 
free to make personal interpretations and selections as it suits him! 


3. He does not now ask the question about religions whicl 
many raise: Is Islam not a revelation of God? No! How could i 
be, when there is in the Koran a rejection of Jesus Christ? 


Is Hinduism not a revelation of God? No! Hinduism is itself 
a most emphatic no to what the Christian revelation means as witness 
ed to in the Bible 


Is Buddhism not a revelation of God? No! Buddhism is 
gigantic system of self-salvation. If the Christian Gospel is true 
Buddhism is wrong, and vice versa. That there are fine people 
religious people, good people in all sectors of the world and in al 
religions is true. But this is no news item! It is not the point 


4. If you really believe in Christian revelation you believe 
also that one of the fundamental facts about man is that he 1 
created by God for ‘communication’ (this is the word Kraemer has 
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-d—-not communion) with God and with his fellows. This belongs 
man as man, to his nature and make up. Kraemer concludes 
can look at the religious consciousness of man as it expresses 
elf in Muslim, primitive, Hindu, Buddhist, and Christian ways. 
ym the standpoint of Biblical faith and revelation, man is created 
dialogue with God, and this fact lies behind man’s searching 
God. God's question to man is the same: Adam where are 
1? And sinful Adam always’ hides’ himself, and gives 
yguous answers that are both positive and negative. Man’s 
gions are these answers. As is also his art and his philosophy 
d in the divine dialectic of his mercy and purpose for all men is 

rk here outside the Christian revelation. Man’s answers in 
non-Christian religions show the ambiguities of the human situ- 
yn that have both positive and negative elements The only 
imbiguous answer is Christ’s answer. Kraemer has suggested that 
suld be an absorbing investigation to ask where do you find man 


\dam) in Islam, Hinduism ete. in the light of this Biblical revelation 


| 


man’s answers both positive and negative. In this way the 
ions could be evaluated in the light of Christian revelation. (But 
this book Kraemer fails to do this.) 


loynbee 


In contrast to Kraemer’s approach let us examine briefly the 
ach not of a theologian but of a historian with a Christian up- 
ving. Tovynbee’s lectures on “Christianity among the religions 
he world” is a plea for the ‘living higher religions’ to subordinate 


traditional rivalries and make a new approach to one another 


the basis of common ground and in the face of Leviathan, the 
hip of man and man’s achievements. (There are surely echoes 
f Jerusalem 1928!) Toynbee believes this can be done without 
ndoning convictions What has to be abandoned is merely 


gance, pride and jealousy. So far as Toynbee understands the 
ter, a good deal of the trouble as far as Christianity is concerned 
es from the arrogance and intolerance which one can see if one 
ks back on the history of all the Judaic religions—-Islam, Chris- 
ity and Judaism. Communism has inherited this too from its Old 
tament connections. It is the jealous god that Christianity inherits 
n the Old Testament, in conflict with God the Merciful, that 
kes Christianity arrogant and intolerant in relation to the non- 
ristian religions. Toynbee’s suggestion is on the one hand for 
‘living higher religions’ to reconsider their common ground, 
ecially the common human nature with which all have to deal 
still more especially the self centredness of human nature which 
Original Sin. The higher religions have all arisen, he claims, in 
ponse to this challenge of Original Sin; and their traditional com- 
n aim is “to liberate man for attaining the true end of Man, 
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note that there are at least three and probably four points in thi 


short sentence that beg the question about common ground, parti 
cularly with reference to the various religions’ different understanding 
of man, God and the world of time) At the same time Toynbee 
suggests that on the Christian side we must (a) purge Christianity of 
iis peculiarly Western accessions and excresences. This presents no 
problem at all | believe and is a pot on which all can be fairly 
well agreed viz that the Gospel is to be expressed or incarnated in 
different cultures using them and at the same time judging then 
Christianity as an expression of response to the Christian revelatios 
or Gospel is not necessarily inextricably tied up with Western cultur 
and civilization. (b) His next demand is, however, more difficult 
It is to purge Christianity of the traditional Christian belief that 
Christianity is unique. If Toynbee is speaking of empirical Chris 
tianity | am sure that Kraemer, for instance, would sympathise an 
iccept this. You may remember what Kraemer has written in Religior 
and the Christian Faith’ “Christians can well afford to be unconcerne: 


which is to glorify God and enjoy him forever’. (In passing we cat 


about the Ahbsolutheit des Christentums for the following reason 
If they are historically, philosophically and theologically well i 


formed, thev never will accede to entertaining the idea of the Abs 
lutheit of the Christian religion (Christentums) It belongs to 
plainly to history hey can only legitimately, at any rate as the 


logians, entertain the idea of the Absolutheit—-to use this awkward 
term—of the Christian faith, or still better, of the revelation of 
Christ: but with the restriction, that this will remain tll the end of 
history a testimony, and ts therefore an eschatological statement.” | 
don’t think Toynbee and Kraemer are speaking the same languag 


here. Townbee is thinking not of empirical Christianity but of th 
unique revelation, leading to exclusive-mindedness and intoleranc 
He speaks’ of “an important, though debatable distinction 

' 


one can be convinced of the essential truth and rightness and value 


of what one believes to be the fundamental points in one’s ow 
religion—-received as a revelation from God—and at the same tim 


not believe that |, my church, my people have the sole and uniqu 
revelation ym the basis of our revelation of God (i.e. God 
is love and loving mankind) it is unlikely that he has not mad 
other revelations too.” So he can say!” “it is possible for us whil 
holding our own convictions are true and right, to recognize that 
in some measure, all the higher religions are also revelations of what 
is true and right.” More concretely, Toynbee appeals for us to » 
express what we believe to be the essential truths and precepts o 


our own religion in action as well as in words, and at the same tim 








receptive to the truth and ideals of the other faiths. In this way 
believes we shall be more likely to win the attention and good 
I I! of the followers of these other faiths. (page 105) According to 
yynbee these essential truths are 1. the vision of God as loving 
creatures so much that he sacrificed himself for their salvation 
foynbee can see this as a direct heritage from nature worship and 
ds a parallel in the Buddhist Boddhisattvas) 


~ 


2. human beings ought to follow 


;od'’s example as in his incarnation and crucifixion 


we Ought to act on this to the 
ost, not letting it be a matter of theoretical conviction only 
These three ‘essential truths’ are not exclusive to Christianity, 
vs Toynbee, and have non-Christian precedents and living non- 
risiian parallels 


lt is clear of course that Toynbee is working on a different con- 
tion of revelation from Kraemer for example. Toynbee’s “‘essen- 
truths’” are essentially propositional and not revelation in the 
lical sense of Heilsgeschichte that says here and here and here 
the clues to what history is about, and what God is about in 
rv, Where the light of this Heilsgeschichte shines with incom- 
rable lum in the life, suffering death and resurrection of 
is Christ. From the standpoint of biblical faith, here are not 
ntial truths’ acceptance of which and agreement with which 


tbles us to overcome the entanglements of Original Sin and attain 
the blessedness of life in the divine, but here is saving event or 


mon the part of the one living and true God whose purpose tn 
ry. and whose means to achieve that purpose, provide a judg- 
it on all men’s values and achievements, his cultures and his 
ons, including the Christian religion, so that there is no room 
' any kind of human arrogance or pride. Toynbee misunder- 
ids the uniquen the Christian revelation. It is not that 


that being love He has acted in certain ways, in 


ry, and that this is the clue to the meaning of all history 
1 all cultures and all humanity Arrogance, exclusiveness, and 
Jerance are to be rightly condemned, but Toynbee fails to appre- 

the distinction that Kraemer, I believe, rightly makes between 
Christian revelation and the Christian religion as an empirical 


d is love. but 


0n comparable in many ways to other religions. His remark 
“one can foresee a time when the heritages of Islam and 
ldhism will also have become part of the Christian society's 
kground is not a step towards solving the problem of truth; 
just another aspect of the problem of the Gospel and human 


tures, including the religious ones 











+ 


A New Approach in Asia 


This last section will indicate the most recent ‘official’ thinking 
and planning about “The Word of God and the Living Faiths of 
Man” on the part of leaders in the East Asia Christian Conference 
rhis is an attempt to get out of what might be termed the ““Kraeme 
rian impasse’. The material you will find in the E.A.C.C. report fron 


page 74 onwards. | quote: “The tendency has been (since Tam 
baram) to emphasize the revelation aspect of the Gospel as totally 
other than, and discontinuous with other religions. This theologica 


approach has been a needed corrective. But one consequence of thi 
emphasis is that it makes it difficult if not impossible for us to enter 
into fruitful conversation with men of other faiths. Without suc! 
confrontation Christian witness cannot be arrestingly relevant anc 
meaningful, especially in our present situation in Asia 

Modern Asian man is concerned with revolutionary plans for th 
remaking of society, for the realisation of personal values and_ thi 
achievement of specific national goals in present history. He is 
searching for spiritual foundations for this new world in the making 
and he does not always find the needed dynamic of faith in the 
traditional religion of his fathers. Modern religious movements ii 
the historic religions of Asia stand for two things—-on the onc 
hand they are indications of the crises brought about by the inadc 
quacy of their traditional and theological beliefs; on the other hand 


they represent efforts to recover the support of faith, by a radica 
renewal of beliefs in terms of present day demands and _ needs 

therefore e need a new approach to our study of th 
‘Word of God and the living faiths of man. This ipproas h should 


be from the Christan understanding of the nature and destiny of 
man.’ four suggestions are made and six issues of special relevance 
to the Asian situation are indicated as requiring special attentior 


The four suggestions are about areas for study (a) The search fos 
new foundations in non-Christian religions as reflected by tt 


1e value 
that modern man in Asia accepts and seeks to realize 


(b) The biblical un 
ind society in comparison with changing non 
Christian concepts as revealed in the prevailing forms of Hinduism 
Buddhism, Islam ete. in Asian lands today 


derstanding of man 


(c) The creative in 
teraction of changing social ideals and renascent religious beliefs or 
each other, which make it compellingly necessary for us to study al 
Asian religions, including our own with reference to Asian society 
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(d) The imperative 
for relating the insights of this study to the everyday life of 
cal congregation of Christians in our lands, so that they may 
igeously venture, in their patterns of life and witness to steer 
f “Ghettoism’ on the one hand, and the danger of syncretism 


the other 


From a study document on this theme prepared by the study 
rtment of W.C.C. the following issues of special relevance to the 
in situation are singled out: (a) The relation of the ‘once for 
ess’ of the redemptive act in Jesus Christ to God’s concern in the 
mption of men in other religions 


{ 


(b) The wavs in which God 1s at 
k in the non-Christian religions 


(c) Other religions as themselves 
positive way drawing upon the redemptive activity of God, 


it the same time, negatively using God's power against God 


(d) The conception of man a: 
the grip of ‘powers’ which prevent him from heeding the Gospel 
reaching the decision for Christ 


(ec) The Significance of the escha- 
al view of the Cs spel and Its rele ince lo the hopes created by 


enascent Asian religions 


(f) The Christian understanding of 
ence and of ‘conversion’ as in fact “‘a radical replacement of all 


iuthoritvy Over man’s conscience by the sole authority of Jesus 


These suggestions and indications of issues to be studied look 

yminating the thinking of Christians in this subject up tll and 
bly beyond the next W.C.¢ general assembly At least several 
iltations on the non-Christian religions in the E.A.C.C. area are 


ig place about now on this basis 


Chis is a valuable approach, and it is particularly important in 
ron the Asian churches to get out of any ghetto of separation 
the life and concern of their fellow nationals or what Hocking 
lescribed as “an insulated church, holding an insulated doctrine 
building an insulated community” lt is valuable too in calling 


ng Religions and a World Faith p. 146 


' 
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for an understanding on the part of Christians of what is happening } 
in the non-Christian faiths and modern movements within them, | 
and it is a very significant fact—if fact it is, that the values tl 
modern man in Asia is being compelled by events to accept are 
forcing him to look into the foundations of his own religion. M 
own impression is that this ts an excellent practical programme a 
calls for relevant sociological and biblical studies. It may 

true that in certain directions Kraemer’s position has tended to stul 
conversation. We certainly have to get into communication in a i 
way with the adherents of the non-Christian faiths, and we m 

try to understand what is happening in the religions. But ev 

if we concentrate our approach on understanding the nature a 
destiny of man, and on a biblical understanding of man and socic¢ 
can we get beyond the standpoint of revelauon as in Kraeme 


) 


positions If our approach is that of philosophers or scientists 


religion, or of sociologists studying the phenomena of religio 
including Christianity, we may decide on certain standards or qua 
ties or ideals by means of which religions can be compared. B 
that will not be the vital thing in any living conversation with n 


Christian believers, if our motivation is a missionary one. Ultuumatk 
this demands the theological standpoint of biblical revelation, a 
like Luther we have to say in the end “Here | stand, | can do 

other” 


For instance, in Hinayana or Theravada Buddhism man | 
to depend on himself, not on God who does not exist for this kind 
Buddhism; man is the result of his Karma, and there is no escaping 
this, save by self-salvation and self-reliance through the teachi 
of the Lord Buddha and the Dharma. Karma involves judgme 
no doubt, and belongs to the nature of the universe, but it adn 
of no forgiveness, which for the Buddhist is a simple and child 
doctrine 


What is there in the modern situation in Asia that will com 
the Buddhist to be more open to Christian truth? Probably ¢ 
compulsions of history may mean the reverse of this. The ‘scient 
attitude’ encourages self reliance and self-salvation; already 
propaganda of Buddhism in the atomic age is to offer Buddhist 
love of peace and its universal love and brotherhood to a world tl 
has suffered too much from the wars of Christian nations 


For detailed confirmation of this one merely has to read t 
contributions of the various delegations to the sixth Buddhist Cour 
of a few years ago 





At the same time a new missionary conviction to spread this 
' ice and brotherhood among men and societies on the basis of the 
rd Buddha’s teachings is transforming Buddhism into a world 
iffirming religious movement whose saffron clad servants are moving 
%t only in Asia but in the West, with conviction and persuasive 
fluence. It may be that the paradox of this concern with history 
n the part of a religion that has traditionally fled the world of 
lesire and suffering may lead to a situation in which the Christian 
nderstanding of man in history can be more adequately presented 
» the Buddhist. Yet this paradox is not new or recent. The 
xample of Gautama himself who after enlightenment, postponed 
Nirvana to help his fellows on the Path of Truth has always been 

influence at work in Theravada Buddhism, as it also leads in 
Mahayana Buddhism to the many Boddhisatvas who postponed 
Nirvana to help save men. In the one case, an historical figure; 
nd in the other a construct arising out of faith’s sense of need 


fo both, the historical suffering servant through whose loving 
bedience new power and life came to men to fulfil in history the 
ind plan of the eternal living God may come with relevance, if it 
ymes not in the pretentiousness of a superior religious systems, but 
the power of suffering, obedient, dedicated lives of men and women 
hom new life and power ts manifestly at work, and directed 


the lives of all their fellows in service and love 
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The Christian Doctrine of 
Revelation 


SVERRE HOLTH 


The terms “general” and “‘special’’ revelation are of compara- 
live recent origin, but they serve to summarise the teaching of the 
doctors of the Church through the centuries. In his Commentary on 
Galatians, Luther says: “I answer, there is a double knowledge of 
God: general and particular. All men have the general knowledge. 
namely, that there is a God, that He created heaven and earth, that 
He is just, that He punisheth the wicked. But what God thinketh 
of us. what His Will towards us is, what He will give or what He 
will do, to the end that we may be delivered from sin and death 
and be saved (which is the true knowledge of God indeed), this 
they know not.” 


Revelatio specialis 


By Special Revelation is meant that manifestation of Himself 
which God has made in the Person and work of Jesus Christ, together 
with the preparation for it in the history of the Chosen People and 
the earliest unfoldings of its meaning in the New Testament. The 
heart of the Revelation is God Himself, His love and His will for 
men. “What is offered to man’s apprehension in any specific Reve- 
lation is not truth concerning God but the living God Himself.” 
Rejecting the idea that revelation is given in the form of verbal 
propositions, Archbishop Temple says that “there is no such thing 
as revealed truth. There are truths of revelation, that is to say 
propositions which express the results of correct thinking concerning 
revelation; but they are not themselves directly revealed.’ In other 
words, revelation is given, not in propositions, but in historical events 
“when the prophetic mind is present and able to appreciate and 
interpret their significance.” God guides the process; He guides 
the minds of men: the interaction of the process and the minds 
are alike guided by Him: this is the essence of Revelation 


“The datum from which a scientific theology begins,” says Dt 
John Robinson, “is not a number of propositions which must be 
received uncritically as inerrant It is a community of faith 
grounded in a certain revelation of God If the revelation is 


\ paper read before the Singapore Theological Fellowship 
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alysed, it is found to be understood by the Bible as imparted 

4 aS propositions but as presence. It is not the communication 
oracles about things in heaven, on earth, and under the earth, 
ist present, and future; rather, it is encounter with the living God, 

Who discloses Himself for what He ts in the act of answering man’s 
‘ed and demanding his obedience in the here and now of his 
rsonal and social existence. The revelation is given as man 
eets and responds in faith to the Eternal Person in the crisis and 
portunity of historical event.” 


The Revelation was given, not in written history, but in life 
d action. It was prepared through God’s dealings with Israel 
Not that He ignored the other nations; for they too were under His 
tchful care and guidance. God acted in the history of Israel 
hereby they learned more and more about His nature and will 
lhe methods He used were providential care, deliverances, judge- 
nts, institutions, spiritual influences of piety, penitence and hope 
God did not ignore or despise the structures of communication which 
id already come into existence within the course of human develop- 
ent."4 Above all, He sent His prophets. It is of some significance 
it the expression “the word of God” rarely applies to the written 
rds: it was a living communication 


And so it was in the Person of Jesus Christ: it was a revelation 
in writing but in life. We have for so long associated the Chris- 
n revelation with the New Testament that we are apt to think 
it Revelation came with the appearance of the New Testament 
is important to appreciate clearly that Revelation came in a 
rson, in His mission and work. “‘He who hath seen me, hath seen 
Father.”° The New Testament is the inspired witness to that 
Revelation, but the Revelation itself was anterior to it. The early 
ciples, illuminated by the Holy Spirit according to the exigencies 
life, were enabled to unfold the meaning and effect of Christ's 
ssion 


That God chose this mode of revelation was not accidental 
deed, it was the ideal method of self-manifestation. Action alone 
presses character fully. Christ could say, “I am the Way, the 
uth, and the Life.”° He was more than a prophet, however 
pired: He was the embodiment of that Character which He 
me to reveal. 


This Revelation was final, once and for all. We do not antici- 
te another. It is the work of the Holy Spirit to make it effective 
the life of the individual. This work of the Holy Spirit, so far 
ym being independent of the work of Jesus Christ, rests upon it 


He shall take of mine, and shall shew it unto you.’ It was this 
tivity of the Holy Spirit that the Reformers called the testimonium 
ritus sancti internum. ‘‘For God alone can properly bear witness 


» His own words,” says Calvin, “so those words will not obtain 
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full credit in the hearts of men until they are sealed by the inward 
testimony of the Spirit. The same Spirit, therefore, Who spoke 
by the mouth of the prophets, must penetrate our hearts in ordet 
to convince us that they have faithfully delivered the message with 
which they were divinely entrusted.”” 


Revelatio generalis 


Although the terms “general revelation” and “natural revela 
tion” are used interchangeably, the former is to be preferred. Fron 
one point of view, all revelation may be said to be “natural”, viz 
in the sense that it never oversteps the boundaries of man’s religious 
ethical nature. By the same token all revelation may be said to be 
supernatural, because in it man is confronted with God. In this 
latter sense there is something supernatural in all revelation wherever 
encountered. Man experiences something which his religious-ethica 
powers cannot by themselves produce. In the words of Vaticanum 
“The Church holds and teaches that God can undoubtedly be re 
cognised from things created, as the beginning and end of all things 
by the light of natural human reason.’ Or, as Reinhold Seeberg 
expresses it, “If a divine revelation is the presupposition of every 
religious apprehension, and if religious apprehension is recognised 
outside the Christian religion, then there must be a certain revelation 
in all religion. Wherever man’s consciousness of God has disclosed 
itself through specifically religious forms, there also a self-disclosure 
of the Spirit of God has taken place.”’ John Scotus Erigena says 
“Everything that exists is a theophany, a manifestation of God.” 
But Erigena arrived at this conviction on pantheistic premises: ‘God 
spread out all things and this spreading out is all things.” 
“Faith,” says Tillich, “is not the affirmation of the absurd, but 
grows on the basis of the invisible process of revelation, whic! 
secretly runs through (all) history and has found its perfect expres 
sion in Christ.””!! 

Revelatio generalis, though real, yet is incomplete and frag 
mentary—“broken lights’, to use St. Augustine’s phrase. The Co: 
mological and Teleological Arguments for the existence of God wil 
therefore be seen to be problematical. Catastrophies in nature and 
the course of history may seem to disprove the existence of an all 
wise and benevolent God. St. Thomas Aquinas no doubt exaggerated 
when he asserted that all that happens reflects the Will of God 
Revelation is in history, but history itself is not revelation, i.e. in it 
totality. But, as Frank Gavin says, “since God is not only above 
His universe, but also working in it, in His Might, Wisdom, and 
Goodness, it is in accordance with His nature and character to revea 
Himself to man. Man is created in His image and likeness, and i: 
capable of receiving His revelations concerning Himself, the more s 
as God’s Spirit quickens and energises the part of man which is it 
His likeness.” 
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There is a fine passage in William Temple’s Nature, Man and 
/ bearing out this truth: ““When | hear my friend speak, or watch 
action, | find there his living self. The principle that explains 
process Of the world must be no less intimately related to that 


cess than a man to his conduct in nature we find God: we do 


ynly infer from Nature what God must be like, but when we see 
ture truly, we see God self-manifested in and through it. (The 
tbles of Christ strongly suggest such a view of the relation of 
ture to God.) Yet the self-revelation so given is incomplete and 
dequate. Personality can only reveal itself in persons. Conse- 
ntly it is specially in Human Nature—in men and women—-that 
see God But Human Nature ts a thing self-confessedly defective: 
‘ther still struggling to its true self-realisation, or fallen from an 
inal righteousness, it can give but a fitful and distorted represen- 
yn Of the Personal Reality from whom it springs If in the midst 
he World-Process there should occur an instance of Human Nature 
from all blemish or defect, there might be found there the perfect 
expression of God to those who share that Human Nature. So 
ight come, but not otherwise; and only if it so comes can the 

il hypothesis itself be secure.” 

| 

Che Christian conception of revelation its therefore at once un- 
inded and exclusive. ‘“‘He hath not left Himself without witness’’'4 
is a revelation without bounds, *““We preach Christ crucified, unto 
Jews a stumbling block, and unto the Greeks foolishness” the 
lation is as exclusive as that ‘‘Und ist kein anderer Gott’, to 
Luther's famous phrase. Christianity refuses to know any 
r God than Him Who was revealed in Jesus Christ. What the 
tural man” knows apart from Christ not half truth, but 
} rrted truth (Brunner). Here is something qualitatively new, not 


rely a completion or supplementing of what already exists. ‘Plato 
le me know the true God” ivs St. Augustine: “Jesus Christ 
ed me the way to Him.” 


Ihe nature of Revelation 


Revelation in the Christian sense is God’s self-disclosure. “Light 
Light, very God of very God.” Or, as the Reformers expressed 
God bestows not only His gifts, but Himself. God's Will ts 
ealed as actively struggling on man’s behalf against the destructive 


ces of life This struggle is seen as an unfolding drama rather 
n as an automatic process along monistic-evolutionary lines rhe 
elation is once and for all, vet continuous “It is finished.” 


are not to look for another revelation of God, nor can anything 
idded to His redemptive work in Jesus Christ But God is 


} active. “My Father worketh until now.”'’ Christ's victory 

sin and death must be actualised anew in each succeeding 

eration. God is the Living God: our Christian faith is not 
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Deism. God has not ceased working, faith lives in the world 


to-day 


Revelation being in history, it makes use of historical mean 
persons, words, actions. This is not to be understood as if the: 
were 20 immediate relationship between God and the soul. Whe 
the Christian believer speaks of revelation he means that God h 
made Himself known to him: he stands before God. “The wor 
does not become revelation until God himself says it in u 
(believer's) heart.” 


To ask whether God reveals Himself directly or indirectly throu 
means reveals a wrong approach to the much debated question 
Biblical revelation and religious mysticism.*! There is in this cor 


nection not a question of either-or. Wherever God reveals Himself 


it is always direct, even though He uses means and instrument 
Revelation is not something which is interposed between man a 
God: it is God Himself coming to man 


In Revelation God’s nature is made known, although in anothe 
sense His nature remains unimpenetrable and unknowable 
Jesus Christ God's will for man is laid bare.’ In short, Revelati 
tells us something definite about God. It gives a definite quality 
the Christian conception of God That which is revealed is tl 
most essential and fundamental that can be said about God, viz 
His inmost heart, His love and His attitude: Thus and thus onl 
is God. All other conceptions of God must be judged in the lig! 
of this one; and when they are thus judged they will be seen 
be distortions The Revelation in Christ brings an Umwertu 
aller werte (*a revaluation of all values”) 


All this would be deceptive if Faith did not recognise that t! 
Deus revelatus is also and at the same time Deus absconditus. | 
Tertullian’s words, “It is God's infinity which gives us the conce; 
tion of the inconceivable God; for His overwhelming majest 


presents Him to man as at once known and unknown.”’** Theology 
is not rational metaphysics. Revelation, in other words, has its 


lines of demarcation. The Christian doctrine of Revelation do 
not pretend to tell all that there is to be known about God as 


there were nothing more to be known. “Christ is not the answer 


to our speculative questions, but His life itself is the answer to a 
final questions.’*** What Revelation gives us is nothing less than 
knowledge of what is most essential and central in God's character 
His love and His will for man 


Revelation and history 


Revelation cannot be severed from history, but at the same tin 
it cannot be identified with anything historical Che Christia 
believer meets in history the God Who “speaks” and acts. Chris 
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in faith is therefore distinguishable from pure speculation, which 
ibstitutes rational ideas for revelation. It is also Opposed to the 
kind of mysticism which makes the historical superfluous. And 
ncidentally, it refutes the so-called pneumatic Christology which 
‘liminates the historical Christ 


[Typical of speculative rationalism are Lessing’s famous words 
Eternal truths cannot be based upon transient historical facts.‘ 
Revelation, according to this school of thought, consists in “eternal 

iths of reason”, which have no basis in anything historical. “The 
netaphysical only, and not the historical, can give us blessedness,” 
ivys Fichte. The historical Christ has no significance apart from 
he truths which He communicated to mankind. His significance, 
1 others words, lies solely in what He preached and taught, and 
tt in what He was and did. According to this view, Christianity ts 

true religion precisely because it is independent of the histori- 
il. In Hegel’s system the historical Jesus is quite irrelevant. He 
interested in the God-man, not as a living Person, but as a 
gical construction. In our own day Bultmann’s “demythologis- 
ng” is essentially an attempt to reduce Christianity to a religious 
hilosophy The concrete mysteries of the New Testament (e.g 


he Resurrection) are exchanged for abstract mysteries of religious 
hilosophy 


“Stop your ears,”’ says St. Ignatius to the Trallian Christians, 
hen anyone begins to talk to you apart from the actuality of 
lesus Christ, David’s scion and Mary’s son, who was _ actually 
yr truly) born, who actually ate and drank, who actually suffered 
inder Pontius Pilate, who was actually crucified, who actually 
lied while heaven, earth and the nether-world stood gaping: who 
tually rose from the dead—-resurrected by His Father, Who will 
© resurrect us who believe in. Him through Jesus Christ.” 
fo many people it seems foolish and unnecessary to tie up 
“hristian revelation with historical events Thus Gandhi wrote: 
| mav say I have never been interested in a historical Jesus. I 
hould not care if it was proved by some one that the man called 
lesus never lived, and that what was narrated in the Gospels was 
figment of the writer's imagination. For the Sermon on_ the 
Mount would still be true for me.” 


For the Christian believer, however, Revelation is not a matter 
certain eternal ideas or truths, but of a God Who acts in history 
le is not afraid of the paradox that absolute truths of religion are 


wound up with contingent facts of history To rationalism and spe- 
ilation faith means nothing but a mental assent to certain religious 
leas. To the Christian, on the other hand, faith means personal 


ist in a God Who has revealed Himself in Jesus Christ as Saviour 
id Lord. Saving faith is to be conquered by and subjected to the 
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loving God Who came to us in Jesus Christ. Religion, in the deepest 
sense, is not man’s search for God, but God’s search for man. “If 
you wish to have Christ,” says Archbishop Soderblom, “you must 
take history with Him.”**! 


And yet, Revelation must not be identified with anything histori- 
cal. It must not be equated with history. We can detect such a 
tendency in Schleiermacher’s idea of the Ur-Bild or “Ideal Man” 
The underlying thought is that the highest and most ideal man 
reflects the Divine: that which is revealed is in fact something 
human, though ideally considered. This is not God’s way to man, 
but rather a sublimation of that which is human. The same criticism 
may be levelled against Ritschl and the school of liberal theology 
The Kingdom of God loses its eschatological character and_ is 
represented as something evolving out of our present world. As 
R. J. Campbell says, “Christhood is manhood at its highest power.” 


Historicism blurs our understanding of Revelation because it 
directs faith to human life of the highest ethical quality, to man’s 
exalted thoughts about God and His Kingdom. The Christian 
faith, on the other hand, is related to God and to God alone. It 
does not confuse the highest human qualities with God. It does not 
indulge in hero worship. As Karl Barth puts it, “Revelation is God's 
sovereign act Vis a Vis man, or it is not revelation.” 


Revelation and the Bible 


Revelation is to be understood as God “speaking” to man in 
his historical situation. It therefore has a religious-historical-person- 
al context. What mediates this Revelation, is not itself revelation, 
but has revelational significance in so far as it gives us the original 
and real Revelation, i.e. affects us religiously in the spirit of the 
original Revelation or objectively stands in direct and essential 
relation to it. Christianity is not a “book religion”. It is a reve- 
lation not in the realm of “‘words’’, but in the realm of facts 
Revelation is not in the Book, but in history. “Truth ts not what 
we think and say, but what God has done, will do, and is doing.””’ 
Revelation comes to men through gesta Dei, the “mighty acts of 
God” in history The authority of the Bible consists precisely in 
this, that it mediates to us God’s Revelation 


As an event in history Revelation has an inner as well as an 
out-ward aspect. The one who becomes conscious of God's revela- 
tion is arrested in his inner being by the Presence, he “‘hears’’ God's 
“voice’’, “‘sees’”” Him and becomes aware of His Will. It is some- 
thing more than a mere subjective-emotional experience: there is a 
consciousness Of the Numinous, the mystical. The outward aspect 
is the accompanying urge to communicate or witness, the sense of 
vocation. The experience is creative and leads to fellowship, it 
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comes a spiritual power, something tangible and creative in society. 

vas this second aspect of the revelational event that gave us the 
ble. Its authority and value is recognised by the believing Church 
1 sO far as it mediates the original Revelation with which it is orga- 
cally connected and to which it bears witness. “The Bible,” says 
ither, “is the crib wherein Christ ts laid.” 





The Church has always held the Scriptures to be the inspired 
Word of God. The disputes around the doctrine of inspiration 
cern not so much the fact of inspiration, as its mode. Few theo- 
sians to-day are prepared to accept the theory of Verbal Inspir- 
yn, and for good reasons. The protagonists of this theory thought 
| yv had elevated the Biblical writers to a position of honour whereas 
fact they had degraded them by explaining their highest religious 
netion in impersonal-mechanistic terms. Their theory of inspiration 
mes dangerously near the “possession” phenomena of recent 
chical’” practice. In these phenomena the personality of the 
| sessed is regarded as being superseded, whereas the truly inspired 
» those who respond to the Spirit’s guidance in free surrender. All 
ligious experience worthy of the name is a free and_ personal 

Vvily 


It may seem that the theory of Verbal Inspiration provided 
h with a strong support. In reality it was enslaved under false 
ithorities and robbed of all freedom. It cannot be repeated too 
ten that revelation is not primarily divine teaching, but divine self- 
closure. Even if all human imperfections could be eliminated, 
‘lation would hardly have gained anything in clearness and 
telligibilitv. It lies in its very nature that Revelation must be on 
personal-ethical plane 


es 


It is necessary, therefore, that we should endeavour to see the 
relationship between the historical-human form and the divine- 
lational content The religious content has its source in God 
is mediated in a_ spiritual-personal way through the first 
nesses This mediation is not brought about by an outward or 
bitrary suspension of the natural psychological functions of the 
nesses. It is the content that is given, nothing else.** This 
tent is the Word of God to man, clothed in a truly human- 


i 


ee 


torical garment There is no incompatibility between the two 
e religious-divine Revelation in the Scriptures always comes to 
in this manner Man could never appropriate the purely 


ne apart from the human. God's Word in the Scriptures 
es to us in a human form precisely because it is a humanly 
opriated Revelation 


ee 


There is an organic relation between the human and the divine 
ch is indispensable to all progressive revelation. This means 
yng Other things that what lies in the past must be judged in the 
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light of later and fuller manifestations, and above ali in the light 


of the final and perfect Revelation in the Person of Jesus Christ 
That which is blurred and imperfect is yet true: # points in th 
right direction. What we witness is the unfolding of a drama, 
struggle enwrapped in a _ historical process. Dr. Brunner con 
pares the Bible as a whole to a long sentence in the Germa 
language, of which the meaning remains obscure until the la 
word is uttered. Our conception of inspiration must take int 
account its actual historical-human process and context. It follow 
from this that we must acknowledge varying degrees of inspira 
tion, not only between the different authors, but also’ withir 
the writings of one and the same author.* 


In one sense, both Revelation and Inspiration are fulfilled i 
Jesus Christ, through His life and work as Revealer and Redeem 
er But He too is a child of His age and reflects His Jewis! 
background. And yet there is something new. He is consciou 
of being the focussing point of God’s revelation. In Him w 
see a contemporaneous element p/us something else, something eterna! 
absolute. To separate the two would be impossible. The one is 
the other as the kernel is in the shell 


The inspiration of the Apostles is organically related to tha 
of Christ. It is of a personal-religious character, not mechanical 
Theirs is a free and personal testimony concerning the Christ. Th 
inspiration of Christ is fundamental. The whole New Testament 
grounded in the creative and authoritative inspiration of Christ Hin 
self. The Apostles’ inspiration is derived from His through power 


which He released and which are clearly and authentically reflected 


in their writings. The testimony borne by the Apostles bears un 
questionably the marks of contemporaneous thought-patterns. W 
find such contemporaneous elements in St. Paul's writings side | 
side with the most elevated insights into the Truth as it is in Chris 
Jesus. His use of rabbinical dialectics and of the Old Testament | 
a case in point. The New Testament writers had probably no fixe 
theory about the nature of the inspiration of the Old Testament 
They read it from the vantage point of their Christian faith, and t 


that extent exercised Biblical criticism. What to them seemed ot! 
the greatest importance was the relation between Old Testament 
prophecy and its fulfilment in Christ. Although we find it difficult 


to follow their argument in detail, we cannot but acknowledg 
that there is a consistent principle running through all their writings 


The human-individualistic character of the Scriptures is not thei 


weakness, but rather their strength, An example of this is th 


distinctive character of the Synoptics on the one hand and of the 


Fourth Gospel on the other: While the former give us what migh 
be called a realistic-historical account, the latter presents us with 
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ritual-expository witness. There you have on the one hand the 
torical basis, and on the other the trans-empirical significance 
the same Event 


Schleiermacher’s words contain a deep truth: “Faith in Christ 
s not depend upon the significance ascribed to the Bible: much 
re does the significance of the Bible presuppose faith in Christ.”’** 
n from this point of view, the Holy Scriptures constitute a link in 

infolding life of the Church. The Church came first: the Canon 
Scriptures came after. “I should not believe the Gospel,” says 

Augustine, “unless | were impelled thereto by the authority 
he Catholic Church.”*’ Or, as Chr. Thlen puts it: *“The Word of 
{1 does not exist—not even in the Bible—except as mediated 
ugh the Church.”* 


The New Testament was the first authoritative pronouncement 
he Gospel by the Church; as such it will always remain the basis 
source of the Church’s preaching. For this reason, the Scriptures 
truly a “‘means of grace,” and also the standard of teaching in 
Church. In other words, the Holy Scriptures possess autoritas 
fiva et normativa: the two cannot be separated 
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In general, St. Thomas Aquinas’ view js that we reach our knowled 
of God through the knowledge of things other than God, while tl 
of Luther's is that God reveals Himself to us directly, but in a veil 


manner. (Cf. John Baillie, Our Knowledge of God, pp. 193-198) 
1 John 3:16; 2 Cor. 4:6 
For God, as John Oman says is precisely a God concerned w 
being understood and not merely wyth being displayed.” (Gr 
ind Persona p. 164) 
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Changing Chinese Identity: 
from Cultural Totality to 
Nation Among Nations 


by R. P. KRAMERS 


In the recent past the Christian Study Centre on Chinese 


celigion has been presenting some features of a present-day re- 
ertion of traditional Chinese cultural values in the face of forces 
ch seem to have uprooted and wiped away this tradition. There 
re a number of reactions to our presentation of some of this 
terial during some seminar sessions of the 1960 Theological 
mmer Institute at Trinity College, Singapore, an Institute center- 
iround the topic of “Christ and culture”. From these reactions 
as clear to me that I must attempt to give a serious answel 

the questions which | would formulate as follows 
What ts the reality backing these Chinese culturalists? Are 
nly speaking for themselves, unheeded by most of thei 


-countrymen who have turned to modern ways? Or is there 
ymething deeper and more substantial to be found in their asser- 
ns? Is it necessary for the Church, in these modern times, to 
ten to voices of the past, a past which seems dead and buried 

can the Church here encounter a deeper reality which it must 
ke seriously if it ts to find a relevant expression of its message 
ve Chinese people around it 


[he answer which | shall attempt to give in the following 
iper will still be very sketchy, owing to the complexity of the 
iterial, and it will of necessity tend to oversimplify issues which 


‘ 


to be found in much finer nuance in the rich reality of life 


At the outset I should like to indicate the methods which 
m following in this paper. I admit that I shall be stressing very 
ich problems of thought which are involved, or rather problems 
ich arise out of the conflict of basic attitudes which constitute the 
bstrate of the various thought reactions with which we are dealing 

Christians, after all, we begin with a faith which we confess to 
the very ground of our being, and if we are to assess any mean- 
g to utterances based on completely different assumptions, meaning 
us can ultimately only come from that source. Yet I also see 
great value of sociological analysis which can furnish at least 
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an outer framework in which we may see the clash of contrasting 
basic attitudes develop; hence | shall begin with a section on 
sociological analysis insofar as it has reference to our problem 
|. Sociological Analysis. This section cannot of course do justice 
to all the study that has been achieved 

in this field concerning changing social patterns in China. Our 
attention has been drawn, during this Summer Institute, to a work 
ing hypothesis which tries to systematize the principal features of 
the process of rising nations, in an article of that name by J. Obreski 
The primary motive of this writer was, if we may be permitted 
to state it in this way, to arouse the anthropologists from then 
cozy corners where they can still observe and analyze their beloved 
wholly primitive tribes, ever dwindling in number, to face the 
reality of today which for countless tribes means a complete change- 
over into the realities of one world where tribal isolation ts no 
longer possible 

Obreski feels that the time has come in which there should be 
on the one hand a clear delineation of the fields of anthropology 
and sociology, and on the other hand a_ close cooperation between 
the two. By way of illustration he then outlines his scheme with 
which to describe the various factors and stages in the process of 
rising nations. He mentions practically no examples because that 
was not his main objective; so if in the following we suggest some 
slight changes, it 1s because we are facing the difficulty of adding 
the flesh and blood of an actual situation to a methodological skele- 
ton. Yet I believe that some of the modifications suggested may 
apply to a wider area of Asia than China alone 


“The great revolution of our time”, states Obreski, “is not so 
much the emergence of new nation-states, but the formation of 
new national cultures and groups”. I wholly agree with this, and 
| hope to demonstrate below that this involves the spiritual problen 
of the moulding of new loyalties, and of relating these new loyalties 
to the totality of our world civilization. The process of rising 


nations, says Obreski further, originates in the interaction of 


tw 
tvpes of society existing simultaneously 
Folk Societies or peasant strata, under the regime of then 
traditional non-literate culture, and 
2 National culture groups, displaying various sub-types of 


literate civilization 


he two are bound togethes 
a by class system or political order, ot 


b by a common cultural substrate 
lt seems to me that in the case of (a) the author is thinking 


primarily of initial colonial situations. whereas the link described 
by (b) would apply to the initial situation in China and other 
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ilar cases, where we cannot directly speak of a colonial rule 
Communists coimed for these cases the term “semi-colonial”) 
‘ither case, however, | believe the term “national” in Obreski’s 
nition seems confusing, because the term “nation” is precisely 
nected with the formation of the new loyalty about which 
ke above It would therefore be better to speak either of 
nial culture groups” or “ruling cultural strata” 


What is at the beginning of the process, Obreski suggests, Is a 
sic cultural dichotomy” between the two strata mentioned above 
‘ requires some closer examination. The basic dichotomy springs 
ediately to the eve in colonial situations, accentuated by racial 


ference between the two groups. In a country such as China, 


picture seems less clear. It is true that, from the economic 
dpoint, there was a clear cut difference between the ruling literate 
ip and the peasant strata K. A. Wittfogel called Chinese 


ety a typically “hydraulic society’, by which he meant the type 


ciety where a small ruling group controlled the economy 
cially the agriculturally so important waterworks, of the land 
nomy had also a great deal to do with the tremendous differences 


tvle of life between the literate and illiterate strata Yet this 


dichotomy was accepted in the traditional ““Weltbild” of the 
ese. Whenever in Chinese history the dichotomy was made 
iifest by tremendous peasant upheavals which sometimes resulted 
change of dynasty, the basic “common cultural substrate’, o1 
her words the outlook on the world generally subscribed to, was 
changed. There was never a question as to whether the social 
rn was unjust, but only whether the rulers fulfilled their res 
ibility within this social pattern. Non-conformism was often 


linked with alternative beliefs, especially Taoism, but this never 
the form of a fundamental upheaval of the society’s structure 
must also mention a certain openness, a mobility within the 
m: though the scholar class at the top can mostly be identified 
the “gentry” stratum. yet the officially honoured criterion of 
holar was learning and not economic power or social status 
there are many examples of sons of poor farmers who rose 


ime through their learning which opened a way for their official 


er. Moreover, the elementary patterns of Confucian etiquett 
honoured even in the humblest homes as the basic framework 
cial behaviour Therefore. although I recognize the great 


rtance of economic factors in the existing cultural dichotomy 
| that we must not overlook the way in which the people them 


iccepted the social pattern 


Obreski then continues to ascribe the unstable and comple. 
¥ the present time to the destruction and absorption of the 
cieties by what he terms the “national civilizations’” and 

f new social structures in consequence. This would 
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again be mostly applicable to a colonial area. Speaking with China 
in mind, we must state that the compelling force of this “nation: 
civilization” manifested itself first of all as an alternative order of 
values challenging first of all the authority of the traditional cultu 

top layer. This challenge came both through lower layers in t] 

traditional structure of the society; economically, there was tl 

rise of a new type of trading group and the formation of ne 

capital power; and socially, there was the challenge to the old ord 

especially through contact with Western modes of life in the treat 
ports. But culturally, the challenge penetrated also into the ver 
top layer itself where the sons of traditionally trained scholar-officia 

started to turn to a Western type of education. This, then, couk 
be seen as the beginning of what Obreski terms a “full transformati 

f the pre-existing social structures through the rise of new soci 

classes’’. My point is that the crumbling of the traditional societ 
began both at the top and in the lower layers, and perhaps even mo 

conspicuously in the top laver 


We must bear the above in mind when next Obreski speaks 

the “national culture group” as being the dominant group. f 
hina, then, we should rather speak of the economic, social, a1 
gradually the cultural impact of a not vet dominant Western alte: 
native. With respect to this alternative,we can indeed speak, wil 
Obreski!, of a process of cultural assimilation (especially in tl 
concession towns and treaty ports, and among overseas student 
coupled with a process of social dissimilation (conditional belongit 
to the Western sphere of life as a kind of second class Westernet 
with all the consequences of mixed admiration and resentment) 


Obreski, continuing here his description of the phases of nation 
growth, indicates the phenomenon of “conditional selection” 
individuals from the “folk culture’ (what I would term afl layer: 
of the traditional culture) into what he terms the “‘national culture 
group” (as I indicated above, | would prefer here: the impact of t 


cultural alternative). And so begins the emergence of groups whi 
ire half accepted in Western ways and still half rooted in tradition 
society The situation of these groups is very aptly described | 


Obreski as one of “being somewhere in between the two worlds’ 
the Western-trained intellectuals beginning to replace the old-sty 
scholars, the “compradores” or middlemen between foreign busine 
ind China who became the nouveaux-riches in the new situatio! 
and the new political and military men. We could perhaps als 
think of the groups of emigrant Chinese in Southeast Asia ar 
elsewhere which played a considerable role in helping Dr. Si 
Yatsen in the preparation of his revolution 


These groups would answer the description of “‘marginal forn 
ations”, which Obreski describes further on: especially his categorie 
of “elite noire’ and “less obviously, (people existing) in spiritu 
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letachment from the community which is not necessarily accompa- 


ed by a change of residence”. The more specific groups mentioned 
Obreski, “Christian converts, innovators, non-conformists and 
bels’’, are certainly to be found in the Chinese scene, and it ts 
9 true for China to say that “the growth of these marginal 
mations introduces the first important structural changes in the 
ylectivity’”. When next he remarks that these groups are cutting 
ross the segments of the traditional structure, developing the 

ibility of a wider “superterritorial national community”, we can 

this process beginning in China in the early 20th century, 
pecially after China became a Republic in 1911: but then with the 


nderstanding that the word “possibility” harbours the dramatic 


d painful struggle tin which the word “‘nation” gains its actual 
iouion-laden significance. This, then, could be called the birth 
Asian nationalism, and Obreski’s scheme seems rightly to suggest 
this birth precisely began with these new marginal formations, 
groups of those who were “somewhere in between the two 
ids”, leading up to the final phase of the growth of a more 
tional structure 


7 


Finally then, Obreski suggests, this growth of a more national 
ucture is accompanied by an “increased cultural creativeness, 
inifested particularly in literature and art, expressing the new 
losophies of the new national strata and the latters’ search for 
‘ir own social ideals and value systems”. The tremendous out- 
irst Of modern Chinese literature would fit this description, as 
uld also the main themes of this literature which express the 
irch for social equilibrium and justice and the search for a new 
lity of values. But it seems to me that it is precisely here that 

dilemma of modern Chinese society (and of many other Asian 
eties) begins. It is the dilemma of the continuity of culture, 
1 it is this dilemma that the Church in Asia ts facing today 
reski speaks towards the end of his article of the “growth of a 
social reality’. Our problem is: how does this new social 
vy assert itself in terms of the people’s new loyalties? And 
far does the tenacious force of the traditional ways of life 
inslate itself into an adjustment to this new social reality? 


Thought Analysis. So far this has been a very sketchy socto- 
logical analysis critically following Obreskt's 
eme. | am sure that, as regards any suggested modifications 
his scheme, Obreski did not have the slightest wish to construct 
kind of *Procrustean bed” for all amateur-anthropologists to 
the victims of their research on. But it must be said in con- 
sion that the main outline of his scheme seems to apply very 
| to the process of China’s growth into a new nationhood 
nething which our writer probably did not have in mind at all 








Now, however, we must go on where Obreski leaves off. We 
must ask ourselves what is happening in this process of cultural 
change in which the search for a new totality of values becomes 
apparent. And for this we must go back again to where we started 
with Obreski’s scheme. For there is an outward way of looking 
at cultural change, but al every stage we are also confronted with 
the reactions to this process of change from the side of the parti- 
cipants in the whole drama. Such reactions are of course expressed 
in numerous ways, depending upon the social and cultural layer: 
from which they arise. If in the following I stress the intellectua 
side of the process, this does not mean that | am talking merely 
from the point of view of a handful of intellectuals speaking for 
themselves, but that I believe that, through the problem of intel- 
lectual continuity, we can illustrate the changes in basic attitude: 
and preconceptions which also underly the less articulate and less 
obvious reactions in far wider circles 


Perhaps it is best to illustrate the problem with a story 
Towards the end of the Ming dynasty (early 17th century) Jesuit 
missionaries, it is reported, presented the then Emperor of Chin 
with a world map produced by Western scholarship of those days 
When the map was explained to him, the Emperor was deeply 
shocked to find China not in the centre of the world, but in the 
“Far East”. (The equally shocking assumption of the mapmakers 
that Europe was rather in the middle must not be forgotten here 
but that shock belongs to a later period). At the time, however, the 
shock was soon forgotten, because the world view suggested by the 
map was not yet accompanied by a political and social reality 
For another two centuries China could sull without qualm continu 
to think of itself as the ““Middle Kingdom” 


This story has yet another aspect, and it is here that the terms 
‘culture’ and “Nation” gain their relevance. For this and the 
following | am relying heavily on the insights presented by the 
American Sinologist J. R. Levenson, especially in his book: Confu 
clan China and its Modern Fate. Levenson draws attention t 
the old pair of terms: “‘all-under-heaven” and “‘state’’, used already 
in China’s classical times. Both terms occur in the famous sequence 
in one of the classical texts, the Great Learning, to the effect that 
self-cultivation is the condition for bringing the family (the clan) 
in order, bringing the family in order is the condition for rulins 
well the state, ruling well the state is the condition for pacifying the 
‘all-under-heaven”’, i.e. the whole world. **All-under-heaven” meant 
the whole civilized realm, with at its centre the supreme image ot 
man as he should be, the saint-king, extending his moral and 
civilizing influence in that realm. This was the realm of moral 
value, symbolizing man’s humanity. Now within this realm iu 
classical times there emerged different states, originally vassal states 
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it expanding into political units of far greater power than that 

the King at the centre. These states represented force and 
ility rather than moral value, for even when political power had 
ready long passed into the hands of their rulers they still paid 
p service to the general notion that they belonged together to a 
tal reality of meaning, to a realm of moral order. Levenson 
iotes a 17th century scholar who expresses this contrast between 


moral realm and the realm of power in a very apt manner 


“When the superior man attains station, he desires to work 
out the moral order, the Way: when the small man attains 
station, he desires to serve his own interests. The desire 
to work out the Way manifests itself in making “all-under 


heaven” of a state: the desire to serve one’s own interest 
manifests itself in wounding men and = destroying things” 
(p 102) 


Thus we can visualize the classical concept of the meaningful 
rid in China as a huge circle, with the saint-king in the centre, the 
ntre of civilization rather than the centre of the nation. There 
iv be political subdivisions within this great realm, but none of 
se represent by themselves the totality of the world of meaning, 
moral value. The outer periphery of this circle consists of the 
mn-civilized world which will be gradually brought into the orbit 
civilization as a result of the beneficial moral influence emanating 
m this civilization. This can be seen from the traditional Chinese 
w of surrounding countries: they were considered civilized to 

extent in which they had adopted elements of Chinese culture 
pan, Korea, Southeast Asian states) 


he great change begins in the 19th century. It true that 
ht up to the Opium War Queen Victoria had been addressed 
Chinese Imperial decrees as a ruler of one of those peripheral 
sal kingdoms desirous of the cultural benefits of the Middle 
nedom. But it became more and more clear that Westerners 
‘re irreducible barbarians. What manifested itself in the first place 
their military and technological superiority And this, then, 
to a first attempt at solving the dilemma of fitting them into a 
ture of the total civilized world: the theory that culture, the 
Im of value, the “‘all-under-heaven”, was the “‘substance’’, i.e. the 
| unchallenged content and authority of moral value, while Western 
chnique could be taken over as a ‘function’, a means of extending 
! maintaining this realm of value by means of new forms 
us, it was hoped, by some statesmen, the anti-foreign conser- 
ive majority of the ruling stratum could be won over to the 
t Of material change and progress without diminishing in any 
the moral authority of the civilized realm 
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Gradually, however, this solution by division into ‘substance’ 
and ‘“‘function’”” became untenable, because the Western impact 
did not remain limited to military force. Behind the guns _ there 
was the technological knowledge, and behind this there was scientific 
knowledge, and coupled with scientific knowledge was the indo 


mitable 19th century faith in progress Missions also played 

role in this growing cultural influence of the West through th 
provisions especially of educational institutions where ‘Western’ 
learning was sought with eagerness Countless young Chinese 
also went abroad, especially to modernizing Japan, for their Western 
tvpe training. The crumbling of Chinese traditional — politica 
authority accentuated the painfulness and radical nature of thi 
process of increased acceptance of Western social and cultura 


alternatives 


Politically, the break with the harmonious total world picture 
of the past began with the proclamation of the Chinese Republic 
In terms of thought, or rather of basic presuppositions, however 


this meant the disruption of the totality of the traditional realm of 
civilization. Now the position of China on the world map begar 
to be accepted as being really in the “‘Far East’. Expressed 1 
picture form, China became a marginal part of a new world totality 
But this meant a transformation of China from being itself the 
total realm of value, the ‘“‘all-under-heaven”, into becoming a 
nation, a specific realm of power and utility or expediency, one unit 
among many. Since the realm of power did not by itself imply a 
moral commitment to a totality or values, the way was open for 


eclecticism, the criterion being: evervthing will serve that 


{ 


IS O| 
idvantage to the nation Thus, a new provisional solution was 
found to the problem of building up a total world view: “select th 
best from East and West”. The whole realm of human experien 


was Opened up in this way 

This, then, could be seen as the beginning of what Obresk 
called a new period of cultural creativity, a search for new values 
An example of such eclecticism is perhaps to be found in the Three 
People’s Principles (nationalism, democracy, socialism) of Dr. Sut 
Yatsen who drew on his experience both in the traditional Chines 
and in the Western world. Soon, however, radical young intel 
lectuals began to propagate a complete Westernization or moderniz 
ation, because they felt a deep discontent with such a fragmentary 
eclecticism. They began to shout the slogan of “science and 
democracy” and “‘away with the Confucian shop”. They were the 
rebels, the nonconformists, in the new picture. And it is to then 
that we must trace back the most fundamental attack on the ol 
order. They brought into sharp relief the existing dichotomy i 
traditional society into what was now being felt to be two classes 


the old ruling class which manipulated traditional values in order 
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safeguard their socially dominant position, and the common 
yple who had been drugged into acceptance of their oppressed 
te on account of this same tradition. In all fairness we must 
that this was not simply a case of seeing the traditional structure 

1 new light. For by that time the harmony within the traditional 
> group had been broken already by the rise of a new “com- 
| idore”’ (business) class and the formation of new capitalism which 
! widened the rift between the elite and the people. Yet the 

ft was associated by young intellectuals with “‘feudalist’’ tradition 
id a highly significant act with which they began was the use of 
iin spoken language in writing, instead of the purely literary class- 
‘| language, the privilege of the scholar-officials This was 
new language in which the best of modern Chinese literature 
gan to flourish, and to develop its almost invariable theme of social 
‘test. We can see here the beginnings of a socialist idealism 
| ch, when it was not fulfilled by the militarist rigidity of the 
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| ionalist regime, drove many intellectuals in their search for 
il justice into the arms of the Communist movement—the only 
‘rful alternative emerging on the scene 
In the meantime, others continued, in the turmoil of civil war 
| instability of the new republic, to search for other value solu- 
Tremendous debates were going on in the twenties and 
ties in quest of a new national ethos, where historical attachment 
the cultural heritage could be harmonized with increasingly 
epted new values such as science and democracy The old 
| mula of “‘substance’’ and “function” reared its head again, but 
| time it meant something quite different: it meant to warn the 
vators and revolutionaries that the realm of value, of ultimate 
ining of life, still had to be sought in the cultural tradition of 
} na. Kor, if this was not done, China would disappear from the 
\ rid as a specific historical entity with its own characteristics. “‘If 
are to remain Chinese’, the argument ran, ““we must accept 
nese tradition”. But what really happened here was that the 
Im of value was relativized: the world became split up into 
ferent cultures, each with its own specific identity The standards 
good and evil were relativized because they were made subject 
loyalty to China, which was a nation among nations but no 
ger the whole civilized realm. Because this was felt by some as 
: ifficient. another very popular theory emerged in an attempt to 
| ibine the universal with the specific: the theory that the East 
resented spiritual value, and the West was merely materialist 
thought was especially influenced by the breakdown, through 
first world war, of the optimistic Western belief in progress 
t the goal of this theory was the same: the preservation of the 
ific identity of the Chinese realm in the face of the challenge of 
} values 














We must not forget that this search for value and its harmoniz 
ation with a new national ethos went on against a background o 
political upheaval, in which Western powers had all along playe 
a large and not always too savoury role. This fact accentuated the 
search for a national identity, especially the passionate wish fo 
cultural and social equivalence with the West. And it had yc 
another consequence: when after the first world war the politica 
and ideological split between communist Russia and the Wes 
began to take shape, it was for many intellectuals relatively ea 
to move closer to the Russian side, because Russian communis! 
represented a challenge to Western dominance which was also fel 
in China. Long before communism won the day in China, man 
young intellectuals had already accepted a socialist world outloo} 
which could bring together for them the two principles we spok 
about, the principles of “‘value’” and of “history”. For in socialisn 
they found a new set of universally accepted values, while at the 
same time they had a chance to assert their national identi 
over against the impact of a Western cultural superiority. For th 
assertion of cultural equivalence between China and the West 
proved not strong enough with the posing of mere nationalist criteria 
was now supported by the new universal dichotomy between social! 
ism and capitalism 


3. Implications for Christianity. In the above | have tried | 

present, in terms of an intellec 
tual dilemma, what seems to me to be a far more deep goin: 
cultural crisis, affecting all layers of the population. The sign 
of clinging to Chinese identity are quite clear e.g. among the 
various Overseas Chinese communities, including Hong Kong. I 
Formosa one finds a nationalist regime and a group of mainlande: 
strongly asserting their Chinese-ness. In the field of internationa 
politics, one still hears very often the theory expressed that Chin: 
has always absorbed her foreign conquerors. In the field of edu 


cation, one sees the tenacity with which overseas Chinese demand 


a Chinese schooling for their children, disregarding the increasin 
demand for loyalty to the new nations of which they constitut 
an economically important part. Yet everywhere there is the un 
mistakeable impact of forms of modern life, creating conflict in tl 
homes between older and younger generations, or, far more con 


monly, a kind of patternlessness in which customary attitudes exist 


side by side with new ones 


Ten years of the communist regime have brought changes 1 


attitude, too. Many who were enthusiastic in the beginning becom: 


disillusioned: some of the intellectuals who began by supporting th 
new regime have since been found to harbour unorthodox thoughts 
and seem to be gradually eliminated from posts of responsibility. Th 
period when the communist regime seemed to invite criticism, unde 
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he slogan “‘Let the hundred flowers blossom, and let all the schools 
f thought) contend” (roughly starting in 1956) showed up some 
earching critiques of the regime, and had to be brought to a close 


n the campaign against “‘rightists” in 1957-8. Many thinking people 


yutside the mainland (and | do not mean Chinese intellectuals only) 
ive been brought to a reconsideration of the merits of this commu- 
ist experiment in China. And the problem about which we spoke 
posing itself again: the problem of the future of Chinese culture, 
f the content of Chinese identity 
As I have said above, the problem is often too painful to be 
iced. Some seek refuge in a rabid anti-comunism which does not 
ffer much positive content. Many remain in a kind of eclectic 
ttitude, unable to make the pieces of the puzzle fit in their own 
inds and hearts. A few individuals seem to have made a conscious 
ice: those who resolutely turn towards those values and attitudes 
yught in from the West which spur them on to scientific unbiased- 
and democratic criticism, or those who turn to the central values 
their own tradition as the ground of their being, and attempt, 
means of a return to those values, purified from the rigidity of 
iditional patterns, to arouse their fellow-countrymen to a new 
lization of their “Sitz in Leben’. It ts from this latter group that 
have taken examples, as expressed in the Manifesto on behalf 
Chinese Culture and other writings. We cannot place this latter 
yup in a line with the political or rabidly nationalist manipulators 
cultural tradition, for in many instances they are frankly critical 
this tradition. They can be in some ways compared to non- 
nformists in the Church who call people “‘back to the Bible” 
id to a renaissance in the name of this highest authority 
How, then, do these people cope with the dilemma of univer- 
norms and values and specific historical identity? As I see it, 
vy do this mainly by demonstrating the universality of the essence 
the Chinese tradition. But in doing so they do not attempt to 
‘ate a new Confucian world philosophy; they merely try to 
licate that the most essential values of life are rooted in the same 
mal cause or original heavenly order, but take shape in different 


rms in the concreteness of different historical cultures The 
inifestations of the eternal have come to man in a variety of 
igions through their founders: Jesus, Buddha Confucius, 


Mohammed, etc. In all of these manifestations the universality of 


n’s world of values shines through: love, justice, ultimate har- 
ny, man’s dignity, etc. But this does not mean that all religions 
d philosophies which are in their historic way expressions of this 
liversal pattern of values should then be amalgamated into one 
yvstem. The sense of universality can be preserved precisely in 
ch culture fulfilling its concrete historic mission. If this is under- 
od, a pattern of world culture can emerge in which there is room 
r differentiation, for true unity is not synonymous with uniformity 
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What, then, of such values as science and democracy? The 
answer is: they are not values in the sense of ultimate values of 
human life. Science is a method, a habit of mind. It rests on intel- 
lectual honesty and on personal humility. Democracy is a form of 
organized life which will be sure to emerge wherever the true ulti- 
mate values of human life are grasped. One cannot build up the 
realm of human life merely on the foundations of these two. 


We see from the above that universal value and specific historic 
identity are brought together here in a meaningful harmony. From 
this view it can also be seen how Christianity fits in. Christianity 
has already made great contributions towards mankind in realizing 
the ultimate life values. But Christianity is the inalienable motive 
power of Western culture; it has become the expression of the 
fulfilment of life’s meaning in that particular cultural realm. It 
should not move beyond its own realm to other cultures whose 
mission, though deriving from the same ultimate ground, ts _histori- 
cally different. This, then, is the price to be paid for a new 
harmony between history and value: what the West brought is 
either method or form, universally applicable, or religious and 
philosophical values which derive from the same universal ultimate 
but in their specific Western form are not applicable to China which 
has to realize its own cultural task. 


What, then, about Missions and Churches in China and in the 
East? They are, on the whole, the result of a fundamental mis- 
understanding of Jesus by his own disciples who made him into 
God. The misunderstanding is explained from the Jewish religious 
background which stressed so much tribal exclusiveness. This is a 
problem that was never solved in the West, which remained stuck in 
its multi-cultural origin and consequently has inner tension as one 
of its most marked characteristics. The Missionary effort also 
fits into this picture: the formation of Churches was most successful 
relatively where hybrid forms of Western civilization penetrated into 
China, especially in the concessions and treaty ports. Like the 
Westernizers, the Christians had placed themselves outside the 
main-stream of Chinese life. 


We must realize that, despite all the unfortunate mistakes in 
the history of Missions and younger Churches, this would still be 
said from the outside even of the best and most ideal Church 
community. It may be true that individual Christians are re- 
cognized to be effectively loyal Chinese, but then they are first 
and foremost appreciated for their humanitarian service to the 
community as a whole; this is also true for the whole aspect of 
humanitarian work of Church and Missions. But the Church as 
a whole is seen purely as what could be called a cultural mistake. 
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This apparently so completely consistent view yet betrays the 


ner tension between “history” and “‘value’’ which underlies it. 
here is the reality of the younger generations which on the whole 
irn away from tradition, and which makes the spokesmen of the 


ynfucian revival into prophets in their own country. Yet the 
sic quest for cultural identity and a new harmonious pattern of life 
mains the great problem of the present day, and I believe that this 
yne of the most important areas in which the Church must express 
witness, not only in China but in all Asia. For | hope it is 


ear that the spiritual dilemma which I have tried to analyze in 


e above pages is not just limited to Chinese alone. And what- 


ver form the Church’s witness in relation to this dilemma may 
ike, one thing is clear: it is necessary for the Church to listen. 


message may reflect God’s judgement upon human constructions, 
it it will only reflect this healing judgement effectively if it places 
elf beside the people in their dilemma and seriously faces this 


roblem of historical identity. 


Here would probably be the place to start some theological 
flections, but these lie outside the scope of this paper which 
tempted to describe the breakdown of China as a cultural totality, 


nd to answer the questions as to an evaluation of the utterances of 
hinese “‘culturalists’” of the present day 


R. P. KRAMERS. 
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The Buddhist Doctrine of 
Man in His Existence 


RICHARD C. BusH. 
I INTRODUCTION: BACKGROUND IN THE UPANISHADS 


Early Buddhist doctrine is rooted in the thought of the Upa 
nishads. All developments of the doctrine, regardless of the signi- 
ficant changes which occur, bear the stamp of the Indian philoso- 
phical genius and its Upanishadic flowering before and after the 
time of the Buddha. Particularly is this true of the basic motif in 
the Buddhist doctrine of man and his existence, in spite of the 
radically different metaphysic which we encounter as we move fron 
Upanishadic speculation to Buddhist views of reality 


There is no escaping the somber, brooding mood of the Upa 
nishads. Long ago Bloomfield saw that in the Upanishads **Pessi 
mism, at first negative, in the end positive and profound, become: 
the ruling theory of Hindu life.”' Contemplating the body, the 
world, great men, the gods and powers of nature, the writer of the 
Muitri Upanishad sees no reason for joy or hope 


In this sort of cycle of existence (sammsara) what is_ the 
good of enjoyment of desires, when after a man_ has fed or 
them there is seen repeatedly his return here to earth 

A passage from the Mundaka Upanishad sums up the basi 
position of this literature and reflects its mood 


Those abiding in the midst of ignorance, 
Self-wise, thinking themselves learned, 

Hard smitten, go around deluded, 

Like blind men led by one who is himself blind 


Manifoldly living in ignorance, 

They think to themselves, childishly “We have accomplished 
our aim!” 

Since doers of deeds (kurmin) do not understand, because of 
Passion (raga), 


Therefore when their words are exhausted, they sink dow: 
wretched 


+ Staff member at Christian Study Centre on Chinese Religion, Tao 
Fong Shan, Hongkong 
A lecture given at November Conference, 1960, Hongkong 
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Thinking sacrifice and merit is the chiefest thing 
Naueht better do they knovy deluded! 
They re-enter this world, or a lower.’ 


Both passages refer to two basic concepts in Indian Philosophy 
hich are carried over into Buddhist thought: samsara and karma 
sumsara, literally “faring on.” or “continuation,” is the concept of a 
yvcle or stream of existences through which the soul passes, a cycle 
birth, death, and rebirth. Eliot saw the root of this idea in “a 
ense of the transitoriness but continuity of everything. Nothing is 
‘ternal or even permanent: not even the gods, for they must die, 
kot even death, for it must turn into new life.” The mover respon- 
ble for this continuous motion or faring on ts karma, literally 
deed” or “‘act’’, referring in the Upanishads to sacrificial work and 
cial duties, and more generally to a law of retribution that involves 
‘ry man, indeed every creature 


Karman must bear its fruits, if not in this life so in the 


next 
one. We hear that good karman leads to good results, evil 
karman to evil But we hear also that all doers of karman 


are fettered 


delivered 


n the evcle from which the wise man may be 


Che Chandogya Upanishad states bluntly what karma means 


Accordingly, those who are of pleasant conduct here—the 
prospect is, indeed, that they will enter a pleasant womb 
either the womb of a Brahman, or the womb of a Kshatriya, 
or the womb of a Vaisva. But those who are of stinking con- 
duct here—the prospect is, indeed, that they will enter a stinking 
womb, either the womb of a dog, or the womb of a 


swihe, OF 
the womb of an outcast (candala) 


The Upanishadic seers assert that deeds will never 


win release 
mm samsara, Only a better rebirth. It is only by knowledge (vidya) 
it one wins release (moksha), knowledge that atman, one’s soul 
breath of life. is the same as Brahman, the ultimate reality of the 
liverse. Suffering, ignorance and illusion are left behind as one 
ows the state of “absolute infinitude of pure intelligence, pure 
ing, and pure blessedness,”’’ “‘from which he is born no more.” 


We have attempted to describe the basic substratum which 
ns through the major philosophical currents of India during the 
ituries when the Buddhist dhamma was first conceived and 
ight. This is not to say that Buddhism inherited such a Weltan- 
mung, for the Buddha and his Abhikkus significantly altered the 
ndu dharma at many points. But the same atmosphere which 
rvades the Upanishads envelops Buddhism, and we are never 
wed to forget, however far we may follow the spread of the 
umma, that its first preacher was an Indian and that its basic 
nce still betrays that heritage 
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Il. THE EARLY BUDDHIST TEACHING: HINAYANA or 
THERAVADA. 


Let us begin with the young prince Siddhartha, living in the 
palace the shielded life decreed by his father, but restless in spite 
of wealth and pleasure, wife and child, and any number of female 
companions. It is the sight of an old man, a man in pain, and a 
corpse which shakes him loose from the life of ease and status 
and stimulates his quest for the meaning of life as a wandering 
ascetic, like a yellow robed Shramana which tradition reports he 
also saw. The story is obviously a myth but it is a myth rooted 
in, and attempting to relate, a conviction which runs through 
the whole corpus of Buddhist literature: life is old age, suffering 
and death 


The young man wanders on, from one teacher to another, 
practicing asceticism until he collapses. Sufficiently restored he 
meditates under the Bo tree and sees the inevitable dependence of 
old age, suffering and death upon birth, that “birth has coming 
into existence (bhava) as its cause; coming into existence has 
grasping (wpdddna) as its cause; grasping has craving (frshnd) as 
its cause;”’’ and so on through what comes to be called the formula 
of dependent origination. He goes forth to preach the Four 
Noble Truths, the first truth of which is the fact of suffering, and 
the second that craving is the cause of suffering and pain. The one 
fact of existence which is evident throughout the Buddhist scriptures 
is that life is characterized by suffering which brings pain and sorrow 


and misery. All this is caused by ignorance of the true nature of 
reality, and by the craving which causes one to cling even more 
closely to this world with its suffering and misery \ classic state- 


ment from the texts is 


And what, your reverences, is the ariyan truth of anguish? 
Birth is anguish and ageing is anguish and dying is anguish; 
and grief, lamentation, sorrow, tribulation and despair are 
anguish, and not getting what one wants, that too is anguish 


In brief the five groups of grasping are anguish the grou; 
of grasping after material shape, feeling, perception 
habitual tendencies, consciousness 


Phe point is rather clear. Eliade puts it forcefully in his penetrating 
volume, The Myth of the Eternal Return: 


Like Yoga, Buddhism sets out from the principle that all exis- 
tence is pain, and it offers the possibility of a concrete and 
final way of escape from this unbroken succession of sufferings 
to which, in the last analysis, every human life can be reduced 
But Buddhism, like Yoga, and indeed like every other Indian 
method of winning liberation, never for a moment casts any 
doubt upon the “normality” of pain.' 
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nd in a book which betrays a strong Vedantic bias, Floyd Ross 


mes up with at least one insight from Coomaraswamy; viz., that 


e Buddha asks “‘the individual to see “his sorrow not as ‘his own’ 
it as world sorrow, inseparable from life itself’? an inherent cha- 
icteristic of finite existence We do not accept the widely circu- 
ed opinion expressed by so many Western observers that Buddhism 
pessimism per se, for it does offer, as the statement quoted from 


ide indicates, a wav of release or deliverance Buddhist peoples 
‘m happy enough as they go about the course of their daily activities, 
one cannot ignore Bryan de Kretser’s pertinent observation 


Buddhism does not deny that life often offers transitory 
happiness. There can be joy and gladness in many circum- 
stances in life, and often in human relationships. But the 
earnest seeker knows that in actual fact, all such experience 
inevitably brings the aftermath of pain. He realizes that life 
is like a suffering sea, with happiness only on the surface." 


Not only is man’s existence characterized by suffering and pain 
ikha), it is even doubtful, according to the Buddhist teaching 

ther we can speak of man having existence, or whether the 
rd existence should be put into quotation marks. Hindu meta- 
ysics is built around the concept of atman, a self, soul, or breath 
life which transmigrates through one existence after another, 
rhaps realizing union with Brahman with which it is identical 
Dasgupta, the greatest historian of Indian philosophy, says tersely: 
suddhism holds that this immutable self of man is a delusion and a 
lse knowledge.”"'* For Buddhism the basis of metaphvsics becomes 
itta, or no-self, rather than atman or atta (Pali) 


i 


A number of well-known scholars have objected to this inter- 
tation Mrs. ¢ A. F. Rhys Davids claimed that the anatta 
trine was read into the texts by later editors Professor Radha 
hnan, after pointing out the Buddha’s “suspense of judgment on 
question of being, takes a leap of faith and says “Buddha 
‘ved in an ontological reality that endures beneath the shifting 
earances of the visible world Miss I. B. Horner, says cate- 
ills 


The self (atta) as both divine and human was no more re- 
nudiated by early Sakya than were either the Atman as 
Brahman or atman as the self of man by the Upanishads. 
Arahanship means perfectability of man or woman here and 
now or in some future state, in which it “‘would be the same 
person who had been known here 


illy we have Ananda Coomaraswamy who sees no real difference 


een Buddhism and the | panishads and says that Buddha did 


denv the atman but was himself the atman 











Western scholars of previous generations would not allow sucl 
blurring of distinctions in the interest of making the texts say wha 
one wants them to say. T. W. Rhys Davids (husband of the lady 
mentioned above), Hermann Oldenberg, A. B. Keith, F. Stcherbatsky 
and Louis de la Vallee Poussin'’ recognized that the Buddha simply) 
did not say whether he believed in an eternal soul or not, that h 
did not regard such questions as important, and that he continually 
idhered to a view of existence in which each momentary configu 
ration of attributes is caused by a previous one with nothing “passin; 
over” from one to the other 


[he most trenchant analysis of this problem is by a present da 
Indian scholar, T. R. V. Murti, who was a student of Radha 
krishnan. Murti, however, takes issue with his teacher on_ thi 
point and maintains that there is a difference in metaphysics betwee 
the Upanishads and Buddhism and that such a difference is funda 


mental The Buddhist denial of substance (atman) means 


There is no inner and immutable core in things: everythin 
is in flux. Existence for the Buddhist is momentary (Ksanika 
unique (svalaksana) and unitary (dharmamatra). It is disco! 
tinuous, discrete and devoid of complexity 


Murti believes that the Buddha actually denied the existence of 
permanent, substantial soul 


precisely because he took his stand on the reality of moral cor 
sciousness and the efficacy of Karma. An unchanging eterna 
soul, as impervious to change, would render spiritual life lo 
il] meaning; we would, in that case, be neither the better n 
the worse for our efforts. This might lead to inaction (akriy 
vada). Nay more; the atman is the root-cause of all attachmen 
desire, aversion and pain Denial of Satkaya (atman 
Substance) is the very pivot of the Buddhist metaphysics ai 
doctrine of salvation 


If there is no permanent self, but only a series of psychic states whic 
condition each other, then 


Rebirth does not mean that the soul bodily, as an identic 
individual essence, transports itself from one place to anothe 
lt only means that a new series of states is generated conditione 
by the previous states. Nothing is lost, and the new birth ts 
result of the previous 

lhe Real, for Buddhism, is Becoming 


We have cited Murti at some length because his treatment of t 
problem is perceptive and true to the sources which are too volun 
inous to quote here. We must recognize that the Buddha _ spok 
only of a process of change, of endless coming into existence an 
of going out of existence. About an absolute reality or an etern 
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f he maintained a careful silence. We may be reasonably sure 
it any real existence may be characterized as Becoming; it is 
possible for us to say more 


Not only is existence characterized by suffering and non- 
bstantiality; it is impermanent (anicca). Since this doctrine is so 
ely related to the anatta doctrine we may treat it with greater 
vity. E. J. Thomas points out that the more primitive Buddhist 
ception of the individual has a person consisting of body and 
nd, but that the more usual division is that of the five khandas 
skandhas (masses or groups): body, feeling, perception, the 
rregates (attitudes, inherted tendencies) and consciousness his 
essentially the same as the term mama-rupa which occurs in the 
isal formula (or dependent origination), nama consisting of the 
ir immaterial khandhas, and rupa, the form or body. Instead 
1 soul or atman transmigrating through various existences, the 
iddhist asserts that these five kKhandhas are a momentary configu- 
ion caused by previous Karma, and the deeds done in this existence 
dition in turn a future configuration 


The Buddhist reduction of man into the five khandhas is made 
with the deliberate intention of proving that man shares in the 


transient character of all reality. For the khandhas, which are 
conditioned, because of their dependent origination, are evanes- 
cent and impermanent They are fraught with ill, “the fivefold 
igegregate is sorrowful”. They lead inevitably to rebirth 


Milindapanha, or Questions of King Milinda, althought a_ bit 
r than other Pali texts, clearly asserts the Buddhist belief that the 
cannot be identified with any of these five elements, or even 
sum of them. They have been brought together by the power of 
vious Karma and their relationship, or momentary association 
nded with death. Thus the endless process of becoming or flux 
ch characterizes man’s existence De Kretser’s concluding state 

with respect to this problem is illuminating 


Actually, whether man is described as a namurupa orga- 
nism, or as the five Khandhas, he is made up of ever-changing 


bundles of dhammas, and nothing more Buddhaghosa re- 
peatedly warns his readers against the mistake of imagining that 
the divisions mania and rupa, give any permanency to man 
They come into existence like sound, produced by the lute, 
which does not come from any “store”, and does not go’ to 
me either. Nama and rupa are convenient ways of referring 
to the individual person. The khandha teaching re-emphasizes 


the fact that man is subject to the law of impermanence and 
suffering. 
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Wl. LATER DEVELOPMENTS: MAHAYANA PHILOSOPHY, 
AND POPULAR RELIGION. 


It is impossible to state any exact date for the rise of the Maha 
yana, or Great Vehicle, although it is quite apparent that what ma 
be called Mahayanist trends can be seen early in the history 
Buddhism, probably as early as 200 B.C. We may oversimplify th 
transition by calling attention to three developments which di: 
tinguish the Mahayana from the earlier schools: a grandios 
system of Buddhology which loses sight of the Buddha as the en 
lightened one and treats him as a supramundane deity, the Bodh: 
sattva as the focal point of a religion of salvation; and a new met 
physic centering in sunyata, emptiness or the void 


The Mahayana metaphysic probably originated in the far 
ranging discussions of the several schools of Buddhist thought whic! 
took place in the centuries following the rise of Buddhism. O1 
notes a particular dissatisfaction with the endless speculations of th 
Abhidhamma schools collected in the third basket or section of the 
Buddhist scriptures lt has been suggested that there is Greek 
influence on the rise of the Mahayana, but this cannot be docu 
mented adequately as yet 


We may begin our probing of the Mahayana by turning fi 
to the Prajna-Paramita sutras, or sutras of perfect wisdom (literalls 
wisdom of the other or higher world). Yamaguchi says 


the Prajnaparamita Sutras deny completely the substantialit 
of all the conceptions established:in Abhidharma, not excepting 
even those of Buddha and Bodhisattva, which they say ar 
void and incomprehensible 


And Murti asserts that in the Prajnaparamita, and in subsequent 


literature which follows these sutras, 


the one basic idea that 


s reiterated ad nauseum is that the 
is no change, no origination, no cessation, no coming in 

going out; the real is neither one, nor many; neither atmai 
nor anatman: Origination, decay etc. are imagined | 
the uninformed; they are speculations indulged in by the ignorai 
The real is utterly devoid (Sunya) of these and other conceptu 


constructions; it is transcendent to thought and can be realised 


only in non-dual knowledge—Prajna or Intuition, which 
the Absolute itself 


The Madhyamika school, then, must be seen as an attempt to ste 


a middle path between the position of the Upanishads and _ the 


Buddha, attempting to speak to that area about which the Budd! 
is Silent. Its position is a dialectic which will grant neither extren 
The appearance of things-in-themselves is denied; if they do n 
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ppear how can they be destroyed. According to the theory 
dependent origination no subject which can act of its own 
ccord is admissible, therefore there is no coming or going, 
» identity, no differentiation. Reality is not eternal, neither does 


cease to be According to the Hinayana schools, 
Existence consists of dharmas, things or objects, but what can 
be said of these objects? They are all impermanent and 
changing, and nothing can be said of them at one moment 
which ts not false the next They are as unreal as the atman 
itself 


ven the dharmaus are not real; nothing remains but the void. Such 
is the conclusion of Nagarjuna, for which his eight-fold negation 


a preparation. This truth of voidness (sunya) is absolute and 
nqualified truth which completely transcends the subject-object 
msciousness. “Phenomenal truth refers to the qualified truth which 
comprehended by our subject-object consciousness “=. oul 


renomenal and interdependent world with its worldly practices 
loes not exist in substance; it is only an aspect of the non-qualified 
rid, an aspect of the void and absolute truth. Existence in the 
henomena!l world is called nominal existence, similar to actions 
ised on phantoms, dreams, or mirages.” Such is perfect wisdom, 
hich the Madhyamika thinkers say is midway between realism and 
hilism, but which to many observers leans heavily in the direction 


the latter 


t these two brothers, though strongly influenced by the Mahya- 
ika, developed the second major school of Mahayana philosophy 
wn as Vijnanavada or Pogacara = Dependently caused 
ngs are imaginary and void insofar as they are subjectively 


In fact, it appeared so nihilistic to Asanga and Vasubandhu 


igined, but they are, at the same time, the absolute reality 
ch is affirmatively accomplished in the voidness.”* Phat is, 
ve may interpret a rather contradictory sentence, things take 
reality as they are taken up in a consciousness store (alaya 


‘nce are also interdependent 


ro 


nana). Consciousne and ex 
All things abide in the consciousne 
ind this abides in them also in the same way 
Che things ind the CONSCIOUSNESS become the effects of each 


other 
; And they become always the causes (of each other) 
do not get away from the doctrine of the void, which is negative 


ding to the Yogacara, but there is a positive aspect in “‘the 
vement of fundamental consciousness from the state of erroneous 
sciousness to the state of awakened intelligence.” 

When we turn to those sutras in the Mahayana Buddhist canon 


fluenced profoundly the peoples of China and Japan 


ch have in 
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we find the same atmosphere. The Saddharma Pundarika, or Lotus 
Sutra has the Buddha saying 


I know that all these creatures 
Have failed in previous lives, 

ire firmly attached to base desires 
And. infatuated, are in trouble 


They suffer the utmost misery 

Received into the womb in embryo, 

They pass from generation to generation, 
Poor in virtue and of little happiness, 
Oppressed by all the sorrows 

And dwelling in the thickets of debate 
Such as, Existence? or Non-existence? 


Fenacious and unvielding 
Self-sufficient and self-inflated 
Suspicious, warped, without faith 


In the Buddha-Kuarita of Asvaghosha. a wise man says to the king 
father of the infant Buddha 


He will deliver by the boat of Knowledge the distressed 
ld. borne helplessly along, from the ocean of misery whicl 
throws up sickness as its foam, tossing with the waves of old 


age, and rushing with the dreadful onflow of death 


He will proclaim the way of deliverance to those afflictec 
vith sorrow, entangled in objects of sense, and lost in th 
forest-paths of worldly existence, as to travellers who hav 
lost their way 

By the rain of the Law he will give gladness to the multitud 
vho are consumed in this world with that fire of desire whos 
fuel is worldly objecis as a great cloud does with its shower 


it the end of the hot season 


In the same treatise, when the king has scores of beautiful wome! 
tempt the young prince to stay in the world, he cannot erase ol 
age, disease and death from his mind: the world is on fire. Rebirt 
and karma are vividly depicted, and everything which ts subject 
causation is a delusion, a mirage 


lo Santi-deva, author of the magnificent Bodhicharyavatara, 
believe in anything beside the Void is to be involved in sin 


Would that my fellow-creatures should understand that a 
is as the void In life are Oceans of sorrow, fierce an 
boundless beyond compare, a scant measure of power, a term 
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years; Our years are spent in vain strivings for existence and 
health, in hunger, faintness, and labour, in sleep, in vexation, 
in fruitless commerce with fools, and discernment ts hard to win; 
how shall we come to restrain the spirit from its wont of 
wandering?* 


d the Bodhisattva’s vow, expressed in so many vivid figures, 


ies to ils poignant close 


When will the day come when | may bring peace to them 
that are tortured in the fire of sorrow by my ministrations of 
sweetness born from the rain-clouds of my righteousness, and 
when may I reverently declare to the souls who imagine a real 
world that all is void, and righteousness is gathered by looking 
bevond the veiled Truth? 


The picture is significantly changed when we come to that in- 
iparable Japanese Buddhist, Honen Shonin, who according to his 
| g 
ygraphers, testified to his state of confusion and asked 


How can one get free from the chains of evil passion, 
hence comes evil conduct? And unless one gets free from 
evil conduct and evil passions, how shall he obtain deliverance 
from the bondage of birth and death? Alas! What shall | do? 
What shall | do? The like of us are incompetent to practise 


the three disciplines of the precepts, meditation and know- 


ledge.* 
dl then he discovers that all he ha to do Is repeal the name of 
ida with all his heart and he knows 


that even ignorant people like myself, by reverent meditation 
upon this passage, and an entire dependence upon the truth 
in it, never forgetting the repetition of Amida’s sacred name, 


mav lav the foundation for that good karma, which will with 
absolute certainty eventuate in birth into the blissful land 


nran Shonin, his diverging disciple, the bald man with the warm 
rt, refuses to worry about death, for himself or any other for 


ye fixed in faith and clear of doubt lives in the Right Estab- 
lished State. So even the illusion-clad and ignorant too could 
fare well in the end.* 
of Shinran’s disciples, writing in the Jannisho, expresses the 
attitude 

It is all due to our afflictions too, that we are not anxious 
to be born in the Pure Land, and become disheartened when 
feeling a litthe unwell that we might die. Hard ts it to 
leave our native land of suffering. where we have been in samsara 
for a myriad of kalpas; and we feel no longing for the Pure 
Land of Bliss, since we have never been there. Strong and 











powerful indeed is our affliction [he Buddha feels Con 
passion especially for these beings who do not urgently long | 
be reborn in the Pure Land. Hence do we trust more in H 
Great Compassion and Supreme Vow, and deem ourselves sur 
of our Rebirth (in the Pure Land of Bliss).* 
The third great leader and founder of a school in Japanese Buddhis: 
is Nichiren, who claimed that we could not only enter the Pur 
Land but that “we are the pupils and sons of the Eternal Buddl 
We can attain to Buddhahood simply by believing in him.” 
Nichiren was sure that he was living in an age of degeneration, b 
any man, by the simple repetition of the tithe of the Lotus Sut 
in Japanese--Namu Myoho Renge Kyo--could expect to be save 


We have witnessed a wide sweep from the first thrust of t 
Buddha’s teaching to its popularized forms in Japan. Sufferin 
no-self, and impermanence are still taught. Man is a momenta 
configuration of the skandhus, with even less reality in the Void 
the philosophers. But we do not find that such descriptions of ma 
his nature and his existence, have quite the depressing note th 
was true of the earlier teaching. Desire, though it ts surely ar 
officially condemned, must not be quite so bad, for priests—al 
monks marry and beget children 


We suggest three reason for this change in attitude I} 
first is that for the intellectual the hard facts of suffering and pal 
while no less present, are cast in philosophical systems which blu 
the edge of pain. Secondly, there are elements of the popul 
religi 9» which hold out hope to the common man in spite of | 


miserable state. The Bodhisattvas, especially Kuan-yin (Japane 
Kannon) have a store of merit which they are anxious to make ava 
able. and the Pure Land awaits one vho expresses devotion to Amu 
Buddha. Finally, the Buddha nature itself may envelop a man. W 
may all become Buddhas, those who have conquered pain ar 
sorrow and won the prize of Nirvana. In the Mahavana there a 
many wavs to move bevond an existence characterized by pain al 
illusion 


It is not surprising that J. B. Pratt, whose insights into Buddhi 
were rather sound for an American professor of philosophy, 1 
called the following about his discussion with Buddhists on tl 
nature of man 


Whatever answer you give to these questions, the Southe 
Buddhist will remind you that there still remain birth, 

age, misery, despair, death: and the Northern Buddhist th 
only the One is real and the Buddha nature is in all things.’ 
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IV. CONCLUSIONS. 


We have seen that existence for Buddhist man is a world of 
uffering and pain, that man himself, by his very nature, is control- 
ed by desire, craving and attachment. A _ particular individual 
lay Or may not take this seriously, but if he take the dhamma of 
he Buddha seriously his Weltanschaung begins with the assertion 
fe is suffering. We would contend that such an assertion has an 
iuthentic ring to the people of Asia who have been the hearers of 
he dhumma. There is no getting away from the fact that life ts 
retty grim for most Asians and that it has always been so. This 
s not to hold an attitude of superiority; it is to recognize actual 
ituations and face them for what they are, and to observe that “Life 

suffering’ is a more realistic appraisal of such situations than 
ire the phrases out of the West: “Life is good,” “Life is rich and 
veauuiful,” and ““Wake up and live!” 


One who views existence as a Buddhist has the additional 
roblem of the transitory, even the illusory, nature of life and the 
wid. Surely life is going on about me, but is it really? If it ts, 
loes it have any real importance for me or anyone else? Professor 
Ariga, while visiting our Study Center, observed informally that he, 
Japanese Christian, shared with his Buddhist friends a sense of the 
ransitoriness of life. One may surmise that the pervasive influence 
f such sentiments has prepared the way for the tremendous surge 
f interest in Existentialism among Japanese intellectuals, even 
fore the shattering effect of defeat in war stimulated such a 
end 


This does not mean that Asians are in the grip of a pessimistic 
ligion and philosophy Life in the world has a measure of mean- 
vy. In the Theravada tradition one believes that there is merit in 
tking gifts to the Sangha, thus honoring those monks who have 
ft home for homelessness to enter the Middle Path. Men make 
ir fortnightly visits to the monastery for Uposattha, and every man 

spent at least a brief period as a novice wearing the yellow robe 
jut only the man who wears the yellow robe as his belonging to 

Sangha, the order of monks, can hope to cut out the roots of 
ire like a palm tree is cut, and enter the stream. One must ask 
refore. if entering the order so as to cut off the roots of desire 
es not mean cutting off the essential nature of one’s creature- 
id, thus setting oneself apart from human existence as such 


In the Mahayana there are astounding metaphysical systems 
hich virtually eliminate the necessity for concern—all is the Void 
i common man may hope in the aid of Bodhisattvas, or that 

\mida’s vow will bring him into the Pure Land, or that he will 
me to know the blessed serenity of the Buddha nature. Pessi- 
ism is certainly not the appropriate word here, for as the Jodo- 
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Shin school would have it, even the man who does not hope for 
the Pure Land may enter. 


It is helpful to recognize at this point that Budhhism has been 
the primary cultural bridge between the great civilizations of India 
and China. As with other ideas, the Buddhist doctrine of man 
diverges from the traditional Indian view, and is in turn modified 
by the Chinese and Japanese who received it. We have alluded to 
the divergence of the Buddhist view from traditional Indian philo- 
sophy in our discussion of the anatta doctrine. We have also pointed 
up certain changes which may be observed in the Mahayana, but 
for greater clarity of interpretation we turn to Professor Nakamura 
who says that the Indian philosophers saw man and the world as 
impermanent, whereas the Chinese attach great importance to the 
individual or particular and regard man as the chief form of 
existence. “Buddhism which originated in India changed its way 
of thinking in such ways, after it went into China in order to con- 
form to the Chinese concept of man.”* Nakamura also points 
out the importance in Japan of the “social nexus” and the tendency 
to identify the individual with the family, the village, or the state.*’ 
Thus the emphasis in China upon the practical and particular, espe- 
cially with respect to man, and the emphasis in Japan upon man in 
his relationship to a group, have caused the traditional Buddhist 
view of existence as illusory and transitory to be altered, even 
though the basic mouf remains 


We maintain that Western categories of optimism and _pessi- 
mism are inadequate in the Buddhist context. It may be that the 
term used so commonly in the church today—-responsible selfhood 
also does not apply. Western and Christian categories aside, we 
tind little evidence that Buddhism grapples with man’s hope for 
himself as man, in terms of his humanity, his name and form in 
this present existence, however transitory. U Nu would claim that 
meditation before going to work makes a better government servant, 
and Professor Watanabe in Japan says that a man who follows the 
Buddha's way will be able to sleep nights. But we have yet to 
see any dominant current in Buddhist thinking which lifts up a 
clear image of what man may become in his manhood and in his 
suffering existence. The Buddhist speaks of release, enlightenment. 
nirvana, and Buddhahood as possible goals, but there is little indi- 
cation that one who has reached any of these states retains any 
concern for his existence as man 


In its basic assertion—*Man’s existence ts transitory and full 
of suffering’—-Buddhism speaks an authentic word that seems 
relevant and true to Asia, and to many in the West as well. Does 
Buddhism have a further word, distinctively Buddhist, which is 
authentic and relevant to what man may hope to become as man 
in his present existence? If Buddhism is compatible with democracy 
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ind science, an answer to Communism, and the basis for peace 
imong nations, as its current spokesmen claim, then it must speak 
» this question 
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Some Buddhist and 
Christian Concepts 
Compared 


Editorial Note: During the first week of August 1960 the 
hristian Study Centre in Hongkong had the good fortune of a 
isit by Professor Winston L. King, who had been Adviser and 
Visiting Professor at the International Institute of Advanced 
Buddhist Studies in Rangoon, and was then on his homeward 
uurney. On August 6th a one-day retreat was organised at Tao 
yng Shan, at which Professor King was the main speaker. In 
he morning he delivered a lecture on “Nibbana and the Kingdom 
f Heaven”, and in the afternoon he spoke about “Christian and 
Buddhist Selflessness” 


The following report consists of abstracts of the two lectures 


rded by the Rev. G. M. Reichelt 
NIBBANA AND THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN. 


These two terms represent the maximum values and supreme 
als of the Buddhist and Christian traditions, hence they throw 
special light on these traditions 


Nibbana. Nibbana is the maximum case of the negative state- 
ment coupled with the positive experience of espe- 
tilly Theravada Buddhism. The term means “going out”, or “ces- 
tion” of greed, hatred and delusion, in short, of all that attaches 
in to sentient existence. But Nibbana has also a positive content 
is experienced as a new goodwill, as the boundaries of the self 
id of other selves fall away. This condition is seen as something 
bsolutely final and real, and therefore indescribable and meta- 
hysical. Thus, in Buddhism the highest goal becomes a matter 
faith, and we may say that Nibbana in some ways functions in 
iddhism as does God in Christianity, yet with characteristic 
ferences. For in no sense can Nibbana be conceived of as 
‘ative or sustaining the world. Nor is it possible to speak of 
bbana as that which provides history with a purpose, since the 
ily “meaning” given to life is that it becomes-—by virtue of 
bbana—the means of its own destruction 
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b. Kingdom of Heaven. This concept denotes first of all a world 

process with an ultimate meaning and 
direction. Secondly, it is a value-concept, as indicative of personal 
transformation, as truth revealed to man, and as a social-historical 
kingdom. Corresponding with these various stresses, the Johannine 
and Synoptic Gospels each have their own type of transcendence 
!n St. John’s Gospel it seems analogous to Nibbana, being “vertical” 
and above history, while the Synoptics rather conceive of it as “hori 
zontal”, i.e. historically progressive, but with a purpose tending 
towards a goal beyond history. The interaction between the above 
two concepts has produced the characteristic Christian products of 
active pietism and of practical mysticism 


c. Comparisons. Beyond those comparisons already clearly implied 
in the above, we may in summary fashion note 
the following distinctions between Nibbana and the Kingdom: 


| The Kingdom philosophy tends to be activist and optimistic 
in its approach to the world of space and time, while Nibbana 
can never serve as a social goal, but only as the individual's 
haven from time and space 


2 The Nibbanic transcendence of the world is that of salvation 
from it. The Kingdom conceives salvation to be an enhance 
ment of what is good in the world 

3. Despite some contemporary efforts, Nibbana cannot provide 


social dynamism. The Christian, however, is caught in 
tension: he is a citizen of Heaven (the hope of an ideal society 
and of the Earth (society as it is now). From this tensior 
issues his capacity to assist in the world’s salvation 


2. CHRISTIAN AND BUDDHIST SELFLESSNESS. 


lhe question which we wish to pose here is whether Buddhisn 

and Christianity, using the same term of “selflessness”, are really 

meaning the same thing, the same quality of experience. Let u 
therefore examine the content of this term in both religions. 

a. Christian selflessness. The classic Christian statement of selt 

lessness is found in Jesus’ invitation t 

“lose” one’s life for his sake, and in his own example. Its character 

istics are the external practical manifestations of deliberate sharing 


the sacrifice of one’s own time, energy and substance in the attemp! 


to help others, and also a direct personal involvement in the liv 


and concerns of others. The basic imagery is that of Jesus Christ 


who gave himself, though innocent, for the sins of others 


While this is very central in Christian belief and theology, th 
Theravada Buddhist at least will see in it a cheap and easy rout 
to salvation by relying upon the merits and suffering of another 
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Some understanding of the teaching, however, might be possible by 
winting out that both sin and righteousness are largely interpersonal 
ind social in nature, and that identification of oneself with others in 
their sufferings is an integral part of the Christian life. This implies 
hat man cannot save himself by his own efforts alone, but that he 
lust respond to the structure of grace with which he is surrounded 


In relation to God or ultimate truth the meaning of selflessness 


hould be the loss or destruction of all selfhood, I-hood, Me-ness, 
Mine-ness and We-ness, which is emphasized in the strong mystical 
radition especially of the Theologia Germanica. Yet, characteristic- 
lly, there is no metaphysical self-destruction or absorption into 
Deity, as in Hinduism. The only union of which the Theologia 
peaks is a union of one’s will with God’s will. It is the evil, self- 
illed I which is destroyed, not the total self. Indeed, the self is 
deified”, e.g. made a perfect channel for the manifestation of 
Eternal Goodness in the space-time world 
». Buddhist selflessness. The Theravada Buddhist statement is 

radically at variance with the Christian 
mnception. The doctrine of Anatta, “non-self”, 


sees a human 
Cing as 


a compound of one physical and four mental factors 
pon death the elements composing the self simply fall apart. Still, 
here is something left, which goes on into another existence, unless 


ne has achieved Nibbana The Theravada Buddhists, however, 
eny that it is a self or soul. and 


T 


define it as a “‘personality- 
roducing energy” which causes new 


existence and suffering, until 
ne gains enlightenment and realises that there is no true self. If 
is be the true attitude towards one’s own self, the right attitude 
wards other selves must be the same disillusioned insight 


But this is not all. Often two negations make a religious posi- 
ve, and such is the case here: the destruction of the self indicates 
n indestructible something, cumulative from birth to birth until 
‘re is the achievement of the Super-self; this Super-self, then, 

ready for Nibbana, the state which is only described as the de- 
ruction of the self. And this results in a paradox: the perfection 
f anatta, “*no-self-hood”’, in Nibbana is at the same time the consum- 
ition of perfect afta or supreme selfhood 


Comparison. If we look for similarities first, then we may say 
that both Buddhism and Christianity hold the 

‘lief that the self is the supreme enemy of spiritual life. Perhaps 
iddhism is more insistent upon the subtlety of selflessness which is 
en to be present even in the highest reaches of 


\ 


meditative aware- 
Secondly, there is in both religions some sense of an enlarge- 


ent of the perspective of the self Whatever may be said in 
iddhism about the self in a negative way, it must be noted that in 
is in Christianity, much of the purpose of this negative language 
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is that of inducing an unselfish quality of life in this present exis- 
tence 

Yet, the doctrinal context in which the experience of each 
religion is set may lead us to question the basic similarity of 
Buddhist and Christian selflessness as a religious experience.  First- 
ly, we find that non-metaphysical Buddhism in its self-doctrine ts 
more metaphysical than metaphysical, conceptualised Christianity 
which tends to be primarily moralistic in its self-doctrine. Fo 
lheravada-Buddhism categorically insists that there is no self, which 
is a fully metaphysical position, whereas Christianity, when talking 
about the destruction of the self, is almost completely moralistic 
in purpose. Secondly, the two traditions begin their war against 
the self at different points. Buddhism begins by seeking to root 
out self-ness from within, and then proceeds to other-regarding 
benevolence. In Christianity, apart from ascetic tendencies of self- 
purgation, the preferred way to destroy the self is by voluntary 
involvement in the lives of others Correspondingly, whilk 
Christianity regards other-love not only as the beginning of 
the truly spiritual life, but also as tts crown and consummation 
Buddhism seems to regard other-love, particularly in its more active 
forms, as a lower level of the spiritual life 


Much of this, is perhaps, a difference of language rather than of 
experience Yet, there is a basic difference We may use here 
the distinction made by Father de Lubac, and call Christian bene- 
volence universalised and Buddist benevolence generalized. Univer- 
sal love remains particularistic and concretely personal as far as 
possible, seeking to achieve a responsive mutuality. General love 
tends to be unspecific, impersonal and non-mutual: it flows out t 
all without distinction, and the one who sends it remains emotionally 
immaculate 


If. finally, we speak of ultimate goals, we may note that 
Nibbana represents the obliteration of individuality, the perfectior 
of impersonality and non-mutuality. Christianity, however, conceives 
the way to Heaven to be one of increasing mutuality of loving 
sympathy, and Heaven itself to be a a_ perfect consummation of 
mutual communion in a redeemed community 
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Man and the Redemption 
of the World 


CHOAN-SENG SONG 


It is commonly held by Biblical scholars that the Bible is not 
book consisting of a series of systematic doctrines And that ts 
rrect. The Bible is neither Israel-dogmatics nor Church-dogmatics 
he people of Israel, in the depth of the divine revelation, did not 
t out to regulate their religious life with a set of theological pre- 
ppositions or a bundle of philosophical speculation. They never 
d the so-called Weltanschauung or Lebensanschauung in_ the 
ilosophical sense of the word. From this point of view it is quite 
sible to presume that there would not have existed the gahdl of 

incient Israel and the ekklesia of the new Israel if the people 

the Bible had tried to look at man, society, and the world 
ym some philosophical or theological hypotheses. The dynamics 
Hebrew thinking was ultimately incompatible with the syllogism 
Aristotelian philosophy. The God of Israel and the Christian 
hurch is the God of Abraham, of Isaac, of Jacob, and of Jesus 
hrist. He is not the “‘Deus sive natura” voi Spinoza as the result 
geometrico-philosophical speculation. In other words, He is the 
is absconditus who becomes again and again the Deus revelatus 
lis dynamics of revelation forms the most fundamental ground 
the religion of the Christian Bible. The religion of the Bible 
unthinkable apart from the constant divine action upon. the 
rid of men. History is therefore the history of the events which 

place betweer the actions of God and the reactions of men, o1 
ween the divine challenge and the human response. It is not a 
ir movement as Professor Cullmann would have us_ believe 
her it consists of numberless ups and downs with the supreme 
ultimate will of God making all those events between Heaven 


! Earth meaningful and redemptive 


his basic understanding indicated above of the way of the God 
» reveals himself through and in Jesus Christ has an important 
ring upon the theme we are particularly concerned with, namely, 
e Word of God and Faiths of Man’. This is the existential 
yblem for us Christians living in the lands of ‘lords many and 
ls many’ who are called to be “apostolor” and “marturoi” of the 


\ paper presented at the EACC-WCC consultation on “The Word of 


God and the Living Faiths of Man TAO FONG SHAN. HONG 
KONG—November, 1960 
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Word of God among the faiths of man. For if our effort ts merely = 
directed to finding out a set of Christian presuppositions and prin . 
ciples, we may end up in despair and disappointment. Therefore 1 
when we wish to think out the problem of man in the light of 
the Biblical background and with special reference to contemporat , 
society, the basic understanding should be built upon the actuality 
of the encounter between ““We” and “Ye. | have used in thi te 
context the plural number “We” and “Ye” instead of the conven | 
tional “I’’ and “Thou” on purpose. As we all know, in the Biblica a 
context, or for that matter, in the thought-forms of the orienta " 
world as a whole, the concept of solidarity occupies the centra con 
place. Individuality has its rightful place only within the organi Bib 
solidarity of the whole. The Old Testament man never thinks 1 c 
terms of classical Latin logic or in terms of modern western indivi- by | 
dualism. One of the classical expressions of this basic Hebre\ mp 
psychology is to be found in Isaiah 6 in which the prophet’s cal ul 
is described with all vividness and awe: ‘*Woe is me! . for | an id 
a man of unclean lips, and I dwell in the midst of a people of un t 
clean lips.””. Again Jeremiah is the embodiment of sorrow, despair 
and hope of the entire people of Judah. Hosea and Ezekiel would if 
appear to be comical figures as soon as they be taken out of th fuci 
context of the boundness and solidarity of the people and God The 
At this point we must be careful not to be deceived by the form of u 
language. In the Old Testament, though “I” is so frequently used dein 
we must realize that it is the embodiment of ““We’.- Although thi: it 
is common to all the primitive people, it is intensified by the peop! - 
of Israel. This can be sufficiently supported by evidence from tl ig 
Psalms, even those psalms which are commonly called the “Klagy 
lieder der Einzelnen.”” There the “I of the psalmists gives ver 
to lamentation and groaning precisely because he is excluded fror mM 
the “We” of his religious community. The state of solitarine See 
to him is nothing more than Sheol where no true worship of Yahwe!l : 
is possible. To him Sheol is the state with which, for one reason o1 : 
another, a man is confronted when he is cast out of social relatior 
ship and forbidden to participate in the fellowship at the Temp 
and the Sanctuaries. Man, as the unity of “I” with the “We — 
within the context of the ““We-Ye" relationship, is then not tl RbI 
product of speculation, but the fruit of meeting (Begegnung) 
I 
I 

2 This is no place to discuss the thorny problem of “the I of the Psalte 

(for brief discussion, cf. Otto Eissefeldt, Einleitung in das Alte Testamer 

pp. 134f). What has vitiated all the discussions on this problem, it seer 

to me, lies in a false dichotomy of individualism and collectivism. 1 

I’ of the Psalms, I believe, represents both an individual and man 

the collective sense just as the word ‘adham does Ihe Servant ‘ 

Yahweh in Deutero-Isaiah is also to be understood in this dual ser 

2? 
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The second observation which I would like to make by way of 
troduction has to do with a reexamination of the term Humanism 
ym the Biblical point of view. If we cannot talk about man in 
ation from his fellow-men we cannot conceive of him either 
separation from God, his Creator. Probably I should have said 
stead that the God-Man relationship is the ultimate basis for 

man-and-man relationship. I must admit that it is a vicious 
empt to set humanism in contradistinction from, or opposition 
en to, theism; for these are not two separate or generically dif- 
rent things brought together either by God (theism) or by man 
imanism). The Either-Or in the act of decision in this particular 
ntext is quite foreign to the Biblical faith. According to the 
siblical truth, man can only be seen in his true light when he 
caught in the eschatological agony of being known and chosen 
God. That is to say, from the Biblical point of view we find it 
possible to say with Alexander Pope that the proper study of 
in is man. On the contrary, we should rather say “‘the proper 
idy of man is God”. The truth is that man can only be seen 
man when he is placed in the reflection of the divine light. In 

regard we will do well to note that it is by no means accidental 
it the Bible begins with God and His creation, whereas Con- 
ianism begins with the assertion of man and his goodness 
erefore the humanism of anthropology can be properly and con- 
ictively considered only when it is made subservient to the 
ng and creativity of God The Enlightenment of the 18th 
tury ends up in casting a deep shadow of doubt on the reason 
man. The humanism of China tinged with a kind of religious 
igmatism has done very little to promote the spiritual dignity 
the Chinese. Humanism as such is a destructive form of 
latry. It is the golden calf which causes many of its devoted 
erents to perish under the sword of the angry deity. With a 
st profound insight von Rad says in his Theologie des Alten 
laments that according to the Old Testament it is not God 
ceived of anthropomorphically but man understood “‘theomor- 
lly.’ It is no wonder that most of the books dealing with 
theology of the Old Testament begin with God and His 
ition, or at least with God’s self-revelatory act in history. Bear- 
in mind that there is no systematic account of man in_ the 
le and that no humanism as such is possible from the biblical 
it of view, | would like to raise the following 4 points: (1) the 
mma of man, (2) man as a sinner, (3) the redeemed man in society, 
man and the eschatological hope 


man kann in Sinne des Jahweglaubens nicht sager Isracl habe 
Gott anthropomorph gesehen, sondern umgekehrt, es hat dan Menschen 


if theomorph gehalten (Theologie des Ars, Bd. | Pp 1S0) 
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(1) The Dilemma of Man. 


We are all familiar with the two different versions of t 
formation of man in Genesis. I used the word “formation” it 
tentionally, for in neither of the two accounts the verb “t 
create’, bara’, is used in connexion with the first appearance 
man in the order of God's creation. “To make” or “to forn 
are the words employed. This means that already in the Priest! 
version, in spite of its effort to find a place for man in the reali 
of the divine, there is no overcoming of uncertainty and fear inhere! 


in the very existence of man. This is precisely the intuitive unde 
standing of man reflected in that famous &th Psalm. In a momet! 
of spiritual exaltation, the psalmist cries out. * Thou ha 
made him little less than God, ard dost crown him with  glor 
and honour. Thou hast given him dominion over the works 


thy hand; Thou hast put all things under his feet.” This reali 


ation of man’s supreme dignity and sovereignty over the created 


world leads him to direct all thanks and praises to God. Cor 
sequently he declares: “O Lord, our Lord, how majestic ts tl 
name in all the earth!” However this ts only one side of tl 
whole truth, for after a critical examination of the reality of m 
in the vast universe of God, he has to confess with much path 
“When I look at thy heavens, the work of thy fingers the mo 
and the stars which thou hast made, what is man that thou a 
mindful of him, and the son of man that thou dost care for him 
His despair and terror are so great that he, in parallel with tl 
word ‘adham, uses “ndsh which conveys every sense of frailt 
weakness and helplessness of man’s existence This pathos ts 1 
peculiar to the psalmist of the psalm we have just mentioned 

is enshrined in the majestic account of the Creation as it is to 


by the Priestly writer. He sees man as occupying a superior pla 
in the whole realm of the created world as the consequence of | 
imago and similitudo of God. Moreover, according to him, 

virtue of this superior position man rules over the animal wor! 
Granted that his lordship is the derived lordship and his sovereigr 
the secondary sovereignty, it does not alter his ontological basi 

man in the order of God's creation. Nevertheless, like the psalm 
of the 8th Psalm who uses “nésh in parallel with ‘adham, he. 

we already saw, employs ‘asa and yatsar instead of bara’ when 
4 ‘na‘4’se” in Gen.1:26 (from ‘asa, to make): “yitser” in 2 


(from yats 
to form). It is true that in Gen. 1:27 the verb bara’ is 


used three tin 


but after v.26 it seems an after thought of the writer As a mat 
of fact there is nothing new in v.27 except that mention is made of 
content of man, namely. male and female 

S Its verbal form is ‘Aanash meaning “to be weak. sick Commenting 
this verse Hans-J Kraus says nosh fuhrt oft die Vorstellung vom | 
fallingen, ohnmachtigen Wesen mit sich (ps .9:21 103:15) I 
schwache, unter dem hohen Himmel Gottes verlorene Mensch 
unbergreiflicherweise der begnadigte Mensch Psalmen, pp. 69%f 


Biblischer Kommentar Altes Testament. edited by M. Noth) 
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comes to describe the existence of man. This dilemma of man’s 
nfinite possibility as the imago and similitudo of God and his 
imitation as a frail corruptible “‘nésh which is implicit in the 
Priestly version and which can be discovered by an analysis of the 
anguage, has now become explicit in the Yahwist version. The 
Yahwist, unlike the Priestly writer who is very much of a sophisticated 
heologian, says bluntly that ““God formed man by dust from the 
rround”’! (Gen. 2: 7) “The dust of the ground” of course symbolizes 
wruptibility, frailty, insecurity and unworthiness. It is out of 
ich material that God formed man. There is no escape for man 
ym the fatal bondage of the earth, even though unlike other 
reatures he is made into a living being by the divine breath of 


fe. “You are dust, and to dust you shall return” (Gen. 3: 18) 
Man in the Old Testament is the personification of this dilemma 
et forth in the creation story The myth of the intimate relation 


etween the sons of God and the daughters of man in Gen. 6: 


ie superhuman effort to preserve the dignity and unity of man as 
symbolized by the Tower of Babel, (Gen. 11); the setting up of 
monarch who might take the place of the divine authority 
the beginning of the monarchical period, (I Sam. 8:10: 17-27;12),' 
nd the attempt to force into the kingdom of God by violence (Matt 
1: 12, Cf also Luke 16: 16),——all these and many other examples 
the New Testaments show clearly that the 
Biblical writers understood man as the creature of God caught in 
dilemma of glorious divinity and insecure humanity. In_ the 
ice of such basic reality of man’s existence, the religious genius 
the Biblical riters is enabled, under the guidance of the Spirit 


ym both the Old and 


f God, to set man in a new dimension. It is the dimension of 
imble obedience to the Creator God. This is the constant appeal 
ying out of the prophets’ mouth. The Covenant love or cove- 
intal faithfulness of God (hesedh) must be responded to with the 


venantal obedience and truthfulness of man (amen). On_ the 
uund of this realization the prophets, including Jesus Christ, give 


new interpretation to the nature of man’s existence by stressing 
fact that ““man as a creature cannot have the world at his dis- 
sal in thought. but he is completely at the mercy of the divine 


rd of the world. Every attempt to spy out this Lord’s plans, 
id to derive the reasonableness of the world’s laws and_ the 
rfection of the Law-giver from the harmony of the whole world 
grasped by the human mind, is bound to come to grief on the 
solute lordship of the Creator” It is in this new dimension of 
edience in humility that man is lifted out of his fatal dilemma and 
tains calm and peace in the midst of the turbulent world and 

restless ego. But such a seemingly negative acknowledgement 


11 ] - . | 
Another parallel narrative voicing the favourable approval of the 
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of man’s existence before the Almighty God is not the end of the 
Biblical message. It comes to its positively supreme fruition as the 
once-for-all grand finale in the person of Jesus Christ in whom the 
dilemma between divinity and humanity of man is wonderfully 
overcome. This is the mystery of the Word made flesh, the mystery 
of the God-Man who, according to Irenaeus, gathered up to himself 
(anakephaleiosis)® the old Adam in order that the new Adam may 
gain victory over sin and death. Man thus becomes not spiritually 
immortal, but psycho-somatically healed 


(2) Man as Sinner, 


There are few religions in the world which like Christianity 
assert so uncompromisingly that man is a sinner. Sin as man’s rebel- 
lion against God is the very cause of the predicament of the world and 
man. Between creation and recreation the power of sin prevails to 
such an extent that it looks as if God had to yield to it and 
let His creation be subjected to its sway Even Christ had to 
drink the cup which ts filled with nothing but consequences of 
man’s sin. The world and man are so immersed in sin that only 
by dying to sin Jesus Christ breaks the power of sin and emerges 
out of the decisive battle as Christus Victor. Sin, according 
to the Bible. points primarily to the deification of man which takes 
its actual form in conscious Opposition to God, in his attempt 
to deny the lordship of the Creator God. It is therefore not to 
be regarded as essentially man’s failures to conform to certain 
moral precepts or ethical principles. In the story of the fall of 
man the central point does not lie in man’s act of eating the 
forbidden fruit, but in the preceding self-reflection of man which 
finally makes him decide against God and His commandment.’ The 
divine commandment given to the first man is put in the apodicti 
form which characterizes the peculiar quality of the existence of 
those chosen by God. * of the tree of the knowledge of good 
and evil you shall not eat, * (Gen. 2:17). Together with the 
apodictic laws found in the Decalogue and in the Book of the 
Covenant (Exod, 20:22-23:33) the apodictic form used here is the 


essential mark which distinguishes the chosen people of God from 


the non-elect. Therefore to disregard it, to act against it, or t 
violate it, is to put oneself outside the chosen community. The 
Bible, from beginning to end, is an account of how man constantly) 


8 Ihis doctrine of recapitulatio (recapitulation or sumn g up) is ti 
Christology Irenacus developed in his chief work, the “Adversus omne 
Haereses 

9 It is interesting to observe how the woman’s self-reflection saturated wit! 
resentment against God's commandment expresses itself n her ow 
words neither shall you touch it (Gen. 3:3) cf. von Rac 


} 


Das erste Buch Mose, p. 71 
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‘moves himself out of the election-love of God by transgressing 
i¢ divine imperative. The consequence is that the relationship 
tween God and man, between man and man, and between man 


id the world is deeply and destructively affected. The conclusion 
what is expressed in St. Paul’s words: “ all have sinned, 
id fall short of the glory of God.” (Rom. 4:23) From. these 
rds of St. Paul, it is crystal clear that in the Bible sin ts not 
eated as an object of speculation. The Biblical writers, unlike 
ter Christians or moral philosophers, do not ask the question as 
whether sin is total depravity or partial depravity. According 
the Hebrew psychology, part and whole are interchangeable 
ncepts. There is no logical distinction between the two. Since 
2y form one inseparable totality of organic relationship, it ts 
surd to think of one in separation from the other The Old 


stament is filled with examples of such dynamic thinking 
cordingly, every part of the human body is potentially the re- 
esentative of the whole body. Perceiving the imminence of the 
tbvlonian invasion, Jeremiah says: “My bowels, by bowels! I 
rithe in pain!” (Jer. 4:19). It goes without saying that it is the 
hole being of Jeremiah, and not just that special part of his 
uly, that feels the tremendous pain at the thought of the misery 
his beloved country. It has also become a common practice in 
Old Testament studies to translate the word nephesh not as “soul” 
in the Authorized Version, but as “I” or “self”, namely, man 
in Organic personal entity. From the above observation, it Is 
» not difficult for us to agree with Paul when he says: “No one 
righteous. no, not one!” The totality of sin, this is what the 
ry of the fall of man strives to emphasize. Perhaps we may 
se Objection to such a categorical statement by pointing out that 
both Jeremiah and Ezekiel we have the classical expression of the 


onsibility of the individual for his own sin In Ezekiel 18:2-3 


read: “What do you mean by repeating this proverb concerning 
land of Israel. “The fathers have eaten sour grapes, and the 
Idren’s teeth are on edge?’ As I live avs the Lord God, this 
verb shall no more be used by vou in Israel.” (cf. Jer. 31:29) 
is not this precisely the emphasis on the inexcusability of the 
sent predicament? The understatement is that one has to 
the totality of sin with one’s conscience fully awakened and do 
it is right and just in the light of God’s covenantal love. In the 


ilter we also seem to have examples | the PIlous asserting his 
cence, But we have to take carefully into account the situation in 
ch these psalms had their origin, for many of them are the 


RSV renders it My anguish. mv anguis b \\ is the teral 











conscious attempt to combat the “doers of evil”, or more precisely 
the godless magicians and witches.'' But even that well-know: 


Psalm 139, in which the psalmist seems to be courageously asserting 
his integrity and innocence does not conceal to a careful exegete 


the consciousness of sin deep-rooted in the following words: 


“Search me, O God, and know my heart! 


Iry me and know my thoughts!” (v. 23) 


According to the dialectic of the ancient Israelites, this will lead 


inevitably to the stage which Job reaches at the end of his spiritua 
agony and struggle. He says: “I had heard of Thee by the hearing 
of the ear, but now my eye sees Thee; therefore | despise myself 
and repent in dust and ashes” (42: 5-6) When Jesus Christ came 
the consciousness of the reality of sin latent in the depth of man’ 
being is forced out of its complacent shelter of indifference and self 
justification. Peter’s conversion is a most vivid witness to. this 
When he was confronted by the Son of God made flesh, he had n 
alternative but to say: “Depart from me, O Lord, for | am a sinfu 
man” (Luke 5:8). This awareness of one’s sin is one of the corner 
stones upon which the society in the Bible ts established, fo 
from there the reality of repentance and assurance of divine for 
giveness become meaningful to one’s life. And it is from. th 
angle that the problem of the suffering of the righteous whic 
presents so many difficulties for man in the Bible has to be recon 
sidered. In the Old Testament it was’ the prophets who proclaime: 
this new standard of evaluating man’s fortune in society, and 
the New Testament Jesus Christ intensified this prophetic measur 


of judgement and launched into a frontal attack on the religious 


hypocrisy of his time. Paul, as the inheritor of the prophet 
spirit, saw in “Justification by Faith” the alpha and omega of tl 
ekklesia of God 

(3) The Redeemed Man in Society. 

In our introductory remarks we pointed out that the conce; 
of solidarity characterizes the Old Testament concept of mat 
Man ts man in solidarity. It is significant to note in this connexi 
that the Hebrew word for man, ’adham, means both an individu 
man and mankind as a whole. In the book of Ezekiel the proph 
is frequently addressed as “son of man” (ben ‘adham). Of cour 


1] Iris is the thesis advanced by S Mowinckel t his now lamo 


Psalmenstudien J. Pedersen expresses a similar view (cf, Isra 
1-11, '926, p. 431) For a summary discussion, cf. Hans-J_ Kra 
Psalmen, Exkurs 2 Die Feinde des Einzelnen, pp. 40-42 A. &k 


Johnson does not quite share Mowinckel’s view. cf. his article 
the Psalms in “The Old Testament and Modern Study pp. 162-2 


esp. pp. 199-203 
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the phrase is used as a pronoun, namely, the second person, but 
in the light of the prophet’s calling and life, the phrase conveys 
a still deeper meaning: that of the prophet’s being an organic part 
of the people of Israel. It is this real sense of belonging which 
gives rise to a man’s responsibility for his fellowmen and _ society 
This profound grasp of man in solidarity automatically becomes 
the underlying spirit of the Old Testament legislation. Therefore 
we have to be careful not to ascribe the distinct difference between 
the Hebrew laws and those of the ancient Near East too much to the 
emphasis on the subjective responsibility of the individual. This 
becomes clear when we look at the Book of the Covenant which is 
ften recognized as the corpus of humanitarian law. There the 
law is to be al plied especially to the people of Israel, namely God's 
people. Perhaps much of this strong sense of solidarity within the 
blood-relationship is reflected in Jesus’ parable of the vine and its 
branches, or Paul’s metaphor of one body and its members 
Principally speaking the ethics of the Old Testament is the ethics 
the chosen people. It is applicable to foreigners only when 
they have come into the sphere of influence in which the Hebrew 
concept of solidarity works. Probably this will partly answer 
the problem which rises from the way in which the people of 
Israel treated other nations. Old Testament man is_ responsibl 

r another man because they are mutually related with the bond 


lidarity \ man must be as lenient as possible towards his 
‘llow-men because he is a member of God’s people. If we 
mmpare the joy and triumph the people of Israel experienced in 


s t 
exploiting the Egyptians with t 


ie solemnity whereby this kind of 


xploitation is prohibited among themselves, we realise that what 
has been mentioned above is not a mere speculation. In view 
f this we are not quite sure how much the Hebrew man is aware 
f his place in God’s plan of salvation for the whole world, at least 
n the classical period. Even in a very late period, we have a book 
ke Jonah whose perspective is very limited and narrow indeed. At 


he same time, however, we have to turn to the prophets who have 


brought into the conventional Hebrew society a new sense of res 


mnsibility, based, apart from the reality of solidarity, on the fact 
redemption. The chosen people are the redeemed people. God 
redeemed them out of the land of Egypt. He has claimed the people of 
Israel to Himself. “IL will be your God, you shall be my people.” 
This is the primary meaning of redemption. To be forgetful of this 
livine redemptive act, and turn one’s back to God, is the supreme act 
f rebellion and sin. The redeemed man ts therefore responsible 
wr his actions to God. This has revolutionized the traditional ethics 
f man in society [he prophets condemned the oppression of the 
tl 


idow, the fatherless and the weak in all earnestness and vigour, 
ecause not only does it go against the common bond of solidarity, 


ut more essentially it is just that that is not compatible with the re- 
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demption of God. Therefore all responsibility for one’s neighbour 
and for one’s society is possible not because of the innate goodness 
of man or because of natural law, but because of the covenantal 
love (hesedh) of God manifested in the act of redemption. The 
Bible knows nothing of an ethical man apart from redemption 
Paul has firmly grasped this point when he uses the term “‘new crea- 
ture’. A new creature is not ethical man, but a redeemed man 
All his acts of love, compassion, sympathy and even vicarious death 
do not stand by themselves. They are redemptive acts derived from 
the redemptive Act of God. It is in this context that the commission 
and mission of the redeemed people must be set. It is not perfor- 
mance of ethical codes but the outpouring of the derived redemption 
Biblical man is not concerned about society for its own sake 


He does not look at neighbour, society and the world as a 
neutral territory in which he might try out his ethical principles 
Just as they were the results of God's creation in the beginning, so 
they are now the objects and goals of God’s redemption. Just as 
there was only chaos before the Creation, so there is an unredeemed 
chaos outside the new creation, outside the qahal or ekklesia, the 
elected community And again, just as the Word (dabhar) of God 
was the sole agent in bringing into existence the cosmos out of 
chaos, so the Word made flesh realizes its redemptive work in the 
unredeemed world. That is why a redeemed man is called the 
salt of the earth and the light of the world. As part of ‘adham. 
an organic inseparable element in the solidarity of mankind, he 
is commissioned to change and revolutionize the whole body of 
mankind from within with the reality of redemption. This polarity 
of solidarity and redemption is part and parcel of the essence of 
the redeemed man which causes supreme joy on the one hand and 
bitter agony on the other 


(4) Man and the eschatological hope. 


Eschatology is a study concerning the last things. It is the 
concern for the end of the present aion and the expectation of the 
new aion. Understood in this sense, eschatology becomes quite 
foreign to the Old Testament man. It is agreed among Old Testa- 
ment scholars that for the Old Testament man there is no other 
future world apart from the present one.'* The Old Testament ts 
simply silent about life beyond. The symbol and reality of their 
future hope is the re-making of the world they know with Zion 


12. The term “the elected community” used here must be understood 
primarily in the biblical sense and not in the context of narrow ecclesio 
logy. It is the community of men and women who, though it may be only 
two or three, are gathered together in the Lord’s name. It is the sphere 
in and through which the redemptive Act of God shines 
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as its centre and with the House of David as its visible head. As 
long as Zion exists, as long as the House of David continues, their 
life exists and continues, for Zion and the House of David are 
the embodiment of all meaning of the existence of each individual 
For this reason, the Israelites never try to escape, like the Greeks, 
from the concrete reality of everyday life and seek refuge in an 
abstract and timeless norm.'? Their everyday life and present space 
is the arena of God's activities. It is here and now that God speak: 
to them and demands obedience from them, and whenever God 
intervenes something happens. This is the way history ts made 
Therefore every moment in history is the decisive moment. It is the 
eschatological moment in which God challenges man with His com- 
mandment and man answers with obedience. Failing to meet God's 
challenge in the particular historical moment, man loses the ground 
of existence and surrenders his life to an ambiguous realm called 
Sheol. On the ground of such recognition we begin to understand 
more fully the part played by the Old Testament prophets. They 
were the people who knew best the fact that every moment was the 


eschatological moment, and that society was the place where God's 
judgement and salvation would take place. They attacked, there- 
fore, the corrupted society and their irreligious fellow-countrymen 
with vehemence. They felt that they had to turn the present insecu- 
rity into security, the present chaos into cosmos. This was the 


message of Immanuel which ran throughout the history of Israel 
even until after the fall of Jerusalem 


With Jesus Christ, however, the eschatological hope is given an 
infinitely wider scope, for Jesus’ resurrection and ascension has 
brought a new reality to the content of history. In other words, 
the divine victory, brought into existence through human defeat. 
ind embodied in the mystery of resurrection and ascension, has 
ntroduced a tension between “already” and “not yet” to the 
salvation-history of God. The history of the world now consists 
f eschatological moments pointing beyond themselves to the final 
eschaton. To be sure the consummation of the redeemed society 
is already in progress, but those who believe in Jesus Christ must 
have the patience and wisdom to see in the second parousia the 
final consummation of things in heaven and things on earth. It is 
ot Christians but God Himself who will bring His kingdom to the 
vorld. Such recognition will enable a Christian to take full res- 
ponsibility in the affairs of this world, and at the same time it 
eaches him not to make a final claim for what he can do here 
ind now This, I believe, is the meaning of being in_ this 
vorld yet not of this world 


3. With regard to this point G. Knight in his “A Christian Theology of 
the Old Testament” says of a doctrine of a life ifter death 
the O.T. knows nothing.” (p. 340) 

+ cf W. Eichrodt Man in the Old Testament p 25 
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Only four traditions are taken into 
account in the book VIZ Cireek 
Jewish, Chinese and Indian. On page 
37 a reason is given why only these 
four traditions have been included in 
this book It is not a study from 
the side of the great religions; and so 
Christianity and Islam have not been 
given separate chapters For the 


Chinese 
separation 


Indian ind the 
there Is no 
philosophy and 
Our own feeling is 
that this reason is uncor 
book 


increased if we 


Jewish. the 
philosophies 
between religious 
thought.” (p. 37) 
vincing The 
would have 
could 


been 
h ive 


value of the 


greatly 


had the Islamic and the Christian 
conceptions of man. Even if Indian 
and Chinese thought ire taken as 
philosophies and not is religious 
wi rid views (even this is open to 
Serious question, at least with refer 
ence to Indian’ thought)—Jewish 
thought cannot be regarded as a 
philosophy It is said on page 37 
that “it has no philosophy anart 
from religious thought in other 
words, its philosophy is its religion 
So it sems to us very strange such a 


pronounced thought a 
vhich is out and out rel 


ild have beer 


svstem ot 
Jud iisn 


PIOUS sho 


given 


a pl ice 


in the book and Christianity and 
Islam excluded on the ground that 
they ire not phil sophies but reli 
vIONS Another reason that is given 
is that the philosophical thought 
( hristianity nd Islan Ss Cireek 
being either Platonic Aristotelian of 
Newo-Platonic Iherefore since the 
Greek tradition has been included i 
the book, these othe Views C ild not 
contain inything new 1} . ivaln 1S 
open to serious que ) Philoso 
phical thought I Christianity 1s 
really the result of Greek Hebrew 
ind modern scientil flue ccs 

It S the intent Ol he Dook | 
bring together the different concep 
tions of man in the great philosophical 


traditions and to discover in them the 


clues to the solutions of the problen 


Ss 
of the world today It Ss t the 
intention to evaluate ‘ lifferent 
views and to rank ther mn any order 
of true or false, or adequat or 
idequate On the other hand the 
book is based on the faith that Mar 
iS the same everywhelr ind that 
from a knowledge of lifferent 
attitudes he has adopted to life if 
may be possible to supplement and 


con plen ent the differer C ; Ss 
that the urgent problem of how t 
build up one world sé ty may b 


furthered 


The last chapter 
Prof P I Raju s entitled Con 


rm) rk hy 


parisons and Reflections An 
attempt is made in this chapter t 
compare the different concepts ¢ 


man to show 
similarity 


of difference between then 


what are the 


and what are the point 


p mInts oOo 


discu sion this 


of different 


is also a chapte 


There 


I 


philosophic il questions 
that arise in connection with the dif 
ferent concepts of mar As for 
example, the controversy  betweer 
Theism and Pantheistr 1 n S 
relation to God etc 

Ihe conclusion is arrived at b 

iuthor that the different conc pts vt 








man 


vhile 
reall 
iffirr 
them 
tially 
n J 
ssen 

in 
ced: 
y to 


> 








man in the four greai tra ) 
ile they differ in many respects, ar 
eally complementary lt S S 

iffirmed that it is possible to bring 


them together because man is cs‘e 
ally the same everywhere, 
n need ol all 


and he IS 
Man 1S 
everywhere and 
What | 

ceds in the present age iS CONSCIOUS 


importance of al! 


values 
ssentially the same 


in need of all values 


to recognise the 


» co-ordinate them, and to plan his 
fe accordingly lo the objectior 
it may be raised that this will end 

Eclecticisn two answers are 


Eclecticism 
accepted and re 
irded as the only adequate philo 


it ends in 


will have to be 


ven One, 


phy of man And second, that | 
eed not necessarily end in Ech 
cism, but in a new integration if 


ie different truths and tl 
values, and all belong 
reality, then 


a way oi intergrating 


truths are 
ijues are true 
there mus 


them ‘ tl 


tne same 


t being eclectic It is also s 


sted that this integration is to be 
e res if a critical 


process W 
determined 
a comple 
it W 1] be tl 


standpo in philo 


and Valle IS 
refully and shown to be 
nt oft tne 


ult of a me 


other 





pry mal ind his value being the 
mmon denominator giving rise t 
new k id of | manism 


Iwo critical comments need to be 


inherent difficulty 
different 


man because ill of 


ide One 1s the 


comparing the concepts 


them are parts 
vhole of a Philo 


How is 


in integrated 
phy or a world-view 
ssible to 
losophy 


11S an 


separate [rom 
that part 
understanding of man only 
for purposes ol study it is done, all 
profound implications and subtle 
itions the concept of man has by 


which 


{ 


relation to the total system of thi 
red 
resulting comparison will be not 
the full-blooded and complete 
pts of man but of denuded co 

bare bones without the 


blood of transforming significance 


rid vicw W 1] have to be oT 


ec 
flo 
S OF Hes! 


to their integral relation to the 
e of the world views of which 
are part Io take one exampl 
possible to separate what Juda 
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man from 
God? In 
fact God is the first term in Judaism, 
the Central Reality Man Is a second 
term and his nature is a consequence 
of what God is in His essential being 
In this what 
man and 


about 
about 


isn has to say 


hat it has to say 


situation if we abstract 


Judaism has to say about 


mpare it with, say for eg the 
Contucian view of man. the com 
parison cannot be of much value 
It seems to be not only true of 


Jud ism but oft 


sophies of ma 


ill the so-c illed Philo 
All of them are inte 


grated wholes of thought dealing with 
man, God and nature and they can 
be compared onl is such total svs 
tems. When particular views of 
man or of God or of nature ire 


compared we may se 


differences but they will 1 t be of any 


igreements of 


Ihe other comment is 1 guestion 


vhether what our struggling-to-be 
born yne world (of course Ve can 

t gnore the terrible possibility it 
t i\ never bh horn | re T i\ de 
{ il annihilation) needs Ss i new 
humanism or a ne heism? Huma 
Sm has ru its Tull circic from the 
slavery i man to man or to nature 
I to rT i nority tl vorid 
passed < to stage ol ne esta 
oushmen ol tl | dependence of 
i ind of his unique individuality 


1 


This emphasis on the absolute value 


of the individual, by an inherent logic 


d to the devaluati of man in the 
eteenth century and we tnessed 
the rise of the totalitarian svstems in 


Nt h ma is onl i €@og the 
Nee It is the nemesis of huma 
SI We have seen how hen man 

becomes the centr his whole life 

becomes eccentrn Somehow man 
sec s to demand something higher 
thar nm lf if he is to realise him 
If If there S any truth this 
ilvsis vhat need toda s not 

"« VA hi [ bi t i aii A ph lo 
ihy of | tred th thought 

| i S preme Being Or (;0d nm 
yhedience to whose will mar will 

r 1 | riohtf nla 


does not 


I t detract from the great 
of the book ler review It 
cellent book All the chapters 


) 








bear the mark 
and profound 


edit 
mentioned 
non and 


Hislop College, 


Nagpur 


John Wesley's 


C otn 
Pres 


that Aitno 
fir 
J iil ms 


Way ineac 
disc ion 
creeds, this 


fellowship 
history o 
within the 


dropped by 
in fac ot 


ill-con pe lling 


churched 


full of 
scemed ti 
here 


in the ide 
Christ Himselt 


idd ‘the 


book 1s 
, 
Prace fel 


I t! ( 


This doi 


upon meri 


VeEstor I 


spirit: OF 


tination 
nenie il S 
relevance 
is well 
some SA 


Church 


underst inding 


ors chapters 


vi CSS, While 


Appendix reveals i 


idn 


the fo d 


that the most 


tt 
1} 


Wesley's ‘pessimism of nature’, is 


always Set against his ‘optimism ol 
(srace’, sin never being presented | 
isolation, and the vicious circle of 
nward idolatry (Luther) oO! the 
natural man, dead to God (Wesley) 
can only be answered by the ‘moment 
to moment relationship t the Go 
i Cyrace 

Wesley Will have i} Z Lo } 
with ‘the imputed righteousness l 
( hrist it is not CCeSSAaTY) it is no 
scriptural it has done immense 


hurt, instead of furthering mens pr 


gress in vital holiness, it has made 


them satisfied without any holines 





at all We are justified solely « 
God's gilt to us of the faith relatio 
ship to Christ, and sanctified by tl 
indwelling Holy Spir Wesley 
synergisn § not serni-Pelagian. sinc 
man Cannot, Out of personal deper 
lence upon Christ, respond » H 
grace, but responsibility to that Grac 

essential to avoid 1 t quiet 

thout fruitfulness 

While Wesley deplored the use 
fear aS a means to < ersior I 
strongly believed in God's” wratl 
igainst sin ind sinners could or 
be translated from the order of st 
into the order of faith il the Sil 
preme, obiect ve cost ] the C ros 


He therefore trounced William Law 
Abelardian notion of Jesus Christ 


th 


c exemplar of God's sacrificial lov 


One is here reminded of another wh 


said that ‘there is something wild 


de 
tw 


he Universe’ something that can or 


tamed at tremendous cost 1} 


entieth Century is surely remindit 


us by many tokens of Gethsema 


d Calvary. and a cup that had 1 


i | 

be drunk to the dregs. before ther 
could be any thought of Easter Da 
Ihere had to be a glory iccomplishe 
through Divine suffering. once for a! 
in undertaking of ar rrevocab! 
sentence accepted oul behalt 
before any idea of Christ as patter 
is possible, and then only in fait 
relationship as pardoned sinners. ‘A 


tt 


tr 
lenying that humility can be spoke 


Oo 


P 
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t 


e very beginning Wesley shatters tl 


amework of the ladder of merit. b 


f as a virtue, and by distinguish 
entirely fron i human wor 
overty of spirit then is a jus 


) 














se f ird ink twa by which ma ever 1 agai nder 
$s, and of o i I ple es inifoid dis¢ s Ss | Sell) or 
[his some I Sstrously s§ ¢ iitar and rs 8 the creature 
ne rtue i mitity thus teach this Sana flair no 
zy us to be proud of bk wing C ice Cullure, century » contract out 
jJeserve dan rel nce Ono! I tl lidarity | dgement 
maginat ever De y abdle Niebuhr’s commer § patent “Both 
» Help thysell H lar this 1s Marx ind Freud ha ich ou his 
Irom « te ral leas, D dis 1 the ncons 
C ent C {' us snonest } vy? huma 
The c the whole i ind ¢ pt I deals 
ft Wesl que idea Th 1S eve tl gh t ( scious mind 
ot mOUS sO et 1eT 1! oO ¢ \o i 
neave I requires ou } ! s Wesley's ender ¢ « surel 
me I rae,r to se Cc their idn SSIO to ni I i 4 th Christ 
i D esire tO Save tne ! I put 


eels ced 

8S not necessary Ho MT C « re Cs it all levels 

» salva i mportant it S 1 Ol Id De different | 

i ¢ | Nrings gre irec Y | ) 0 yf keep 9 

>the D lic I It Sac hidenc p ourl ( ectation of 

n Christ C leads to the ving perfected } ( ’ So Wes 

fulfiln { ft | rther prot Sse ol Cy he ti \ ! en Chris 
sanctification. So too Wesley pres tianity will prevail « I, ar 
this matter f g y on 


erforc thting ry, first to 
that ) i lines nat mak SUT that cal : ! God 
judged nD i sta tay Is } ) t . ‘ lL, 5], ri ft 
in’ terms ) I illo p to < Ho i cin il f ' in i 
On i State ol broken fello r other battles j th small 
hip with ( ris It S nsepar Ih f f fell ship groups of Meth 
ked with P S wustil ator } | 1S! ’ Ver } YY ' 1 enc 
John’s fello p of Love Opposed b } inv a lif pted of God 
» “‘angelisr ever perfect ( { { 1 lovine 
im sucn a i 1 Dn penac lient rt | ' i] +} . 
% Chris N e feel ft rt 1 of ir po ) for H lo 1 me { 
( hrist like tl S¢ for ho ess 1S evel His self fo 
IUr POSSCSSIO Dut a gift that VOC fl | I if if t , sprint 
rec daily { Chris Yet the ) for’ 1 yf , 1¢ for 
lait I itionsnip, the expectat I ’ ( i tify ru ! 171] 
| wakatl ind full of g I i read i p 187 for Dp 2458 
T t ( sar \ t ted ther ry\ | {) RT lyvnamic new 
F. oO F n " being } ] yes t r revert to the 
ntred in t ctoryv of Christ re idder p. I88 ‘transpiring gift this 
ved nto ft | in heart | T I k me as a dilticult expression un 
hen admitt failure to apply this less it simply means gifts of the 
Doctr f Perfection socially (Dal Spirit. Bonhoefl xpensive grace 
1 Sangster) I ! vould | e bes i ! he t ol vigorous ul ersal 
yr nate i il revolutio Heder seemed tra ely akin to 
i n Wo l e nhac i far deeper monastic | vi I 1 about pan 
flect ¢ the ft r*ht and life t ike da But this § more thar 
England and then the rest of made f he emphasis on the 
nr stendor than Vas produced b 


y orig means of grac 
he Reformation of ti t 


ic nad 
the sixteent! 





} ery Salitital anyway 
‘ ‘ 7 - aes =a > tof ] r } Iler 
entur his o y iderlines Rupp’s ne is gratetl ( C ilic 
mment What has gone wrong a the | r yk ya hook 
th histor © no mere nevati dema | Ta) ) read v2 ind } 
y in appa y c s of ACCICG ts | cs ] 
rere rance idolatr 








Gospe] and Myth in the thought of 
Rudolf Bultmann by Giovanni 


Miegge, translated by Bishop 
Stephen Neill, pp. viii + 152 
Lutterworth Press London 
1960 25 


Rudolf Bultmann has become, for 
many people, the symbol of a 
dangerous theological radicalism”, so 
writes Dr. Miegge, the Professor of 
the History of Christianity at the 
Waldensian Theological Seminary in 
Rome, at the end of this study of 
Gospel and myth He has gained 
this reputation as a _ result of his 
extreme application of form criticism 
to the Gospels and his demand that 
the Christian message be demytholo 
gised and restated in terms of existen 
tial philosophy But after all's said 
and done, Bultmann is a Christian and 
all his work is not only a great 
achievement of pure scholarship but 
ilso an earnest and sincere attempt to 
make the Gospel intelligible and 
acceptable to twentieth century man 
It would be sad “if we allowed 
Bultmann the champion of the “eli 
mination of the mythological” to hide 
from us Bultmann the apostle of deci 
sion on the lev el of existence - 
(p. 137). Consequently Dr. Miegge 
sets out to be fair to Bultmann and 
he is in a good position to do this 
because as a Protestant theologian 
in Rome he is at once close enough 
to the controversy to know all that 
is going on and yet sufficiently un 
involved to impartiality 
Bishop Neill in his translator's fore 
word tells us that “Pr. Miegge has 
read everything that Pr. Bultmann has 
ever written and also all the main 
contributions to the controversy in 
Germany and elsewhere’. As a 
result he does not confine himself to 
the demythologising issue alone but 
deals with Bultmann’s interpretation 
of the N.T. as a whole This is one 
special contribution of the book and 
another is that it gives us a Conti 
nental but non-German point of view 
We are indebted to Bishop Neill for 
his judgement that it was a_ book 
that ought to be translated and he 
has given another proof of his amaz 
ing versatility in translating it 


achiev ec 


~ 


Dr. Miegge begins with a statement 
2 


of the problem. which is. in the main 
i summary of Bultmanns ftamous 
wartime essay on demythologising 
This essay can be easily misunder 
stood unless it is read in the context 
of all Bultmann’s work as an inter 


preter of the N.1 So Dr. Miegge 
n the first and longest of his three 
chapters sketches Bultmann’s work on 


the Synoptic tradition Paul Johr 
ind the theology of the N-T. in 
general Ihe picture that emerges 1s 
that form-critical studies led Bult 


mann to concentrate on the preaching 


behind the sources and to emphasise 
that the Gospel was from the first 
i proclamation i kerygma This 
proclamation comes as the taith of 
the Church and in a mythical form 
Jesus himself. he thinks. made no 
messianic claims but he died on the 
cross and was able to inspire his 
followers with the conviction that 


they were the mess c communit\s 
ol the last days Ihe Palestinian 
community presented this faith in the 
magery of the Jewish apocalyptic 
mvth Phe Hellenistic community put 
it in the form of the Gnostic myth 
emphasising particularly that Jesus 


was Lord Paul was idebted to 
both but what he gained from the 
Gospel was a nev understanding of 
the self This came from faith in the 


death of Christ as the saving act of 


God and in the resurrection as the 


eschatological act by which Christ 
overcame’ death Ihe Gospel of 
John develops this position along 
Gnostic lines. It represents a dua 
lism of decision Ihe decision which 
is a decision of faith leads to ‘es 
chatological existence characterized 


by possession of the Spirit within the 
( hurch 


lo be valid for today this position 
has to be restated. Dr. Miegges 
remaining two chapters deal with the 
demythologising and existentialism in 
which Bultmann is involved in his 
attempted restatement. Bultmann has 
been criticised for his alignment with 
Heidegger but there is a demonstrable 
affinity between the N.T. and exis 
tentialism which probably derives 
from the fact that existentialism ts 
largely a modern secularised version 




















Ip k rd What B 
takes ftror H legger is the existential 
analysis i the human tuatio and 
tne lea that goes back to | ther 
that fn i 1 s Tac he 
bas form of sinf ess, b he 1 
ta S de . t C hristia Cnse 
> & I I vu t I T | 4 ? t i 1 
(sod | leads I i c 
Darad x is tne de nvthno P1ISed 
rf miracle Ihe iltir ( 
parade ugh the preacl } 
ft the ¢ ron ul original encou I 
he tne d scipies rec sed t| e grack 
f God « » to then the 1 
les is (¢ St T ited ind Chr ' 
transformed for every generation of 
Cl CT ) ( vd LOT iS But 
s the trad nal Tul ot Chris 
nds to be d | 1 into a myth s 
C encount . I bhed ol Tea 
Chis chapter Existential ' 
1} 7 ey iS rt ly th ] il Sf 
ritical exposition of Bultmann’s t 
yy that this reviewer vet 
lhe probler ot my h rer i 5 nh 
a] vitl ' +} vt chapt 1 B ‘ 
inns rathe sual def t } f 
th as representation of tl 
§ tn t vere | r i 
f the least satisfactory asp 
I nis syster Dut hatever defi 
n S Bive ther Ss i prob en 
yvth and rel Dr. Miegge dea 
th the robler ier the s 
ve aspects of mytl is cosmol 
the d C huma terms, a 
plica rea igainst myth 
tion 0 | C trar dent i 
I ry s symbolisr | the « 
hows that Bultr } ] \ ( 
ng 1s { not so n tt 
I ito ft myth as the demo 
ation that ha ipp rs » De myti 
nt c ited out to Db 
vth but religious syvmbolis 
May it not seem” he comments, “t 
sh iba » Ol academic < ul 
1 has really bee lig 
Ihe conclusi of Dr Miecgge 
KIS e tled “Christ and His Bene 
and here he makes his i 
lamental cr of Bultma 
mann quotes ipproval M 
hthon's hnctum to know Chr 
t kno his benehts and t t 


( 


C yntemplate his natures but he ts 
t contrast » the Christ of taith 
\ 1 the Cnrist of sci iS theology 
iS Me inchthon vas Rather he iS 
contrast g the ( rist Mt faith ith 
the Jesus of to ho in Bult 
ma ritical reconstruction of early 
( rist | I i bec reduced 
i St to the in si i i pure 
geometrical point Ni the Christ 
tT iaith is ly knows I he Church 
ind so for B tma ne escnatloiogi 
cal eve becomes Chr the com 
But | C S i mMasSSIVe 
cture rected upon such a small 
p t? Ihe existence of the Church 
can Ox chatological existence oni 
I festation of Chr vas in 
trut tl bur of th 
1PyS¢ ait upo time ) 131) 
\ iluable appendix es the 
R na (at ] ( S i Bultmann 
" | lemvthologis , 
\ book of ti vatur f course 
t complete sell I I st be 
| eit! t iS troductior two 
Bultmar i ¢ mentary upon 
his Fort ite | I yy five aft 
I it ! VOrTKS irc ivailab] n 
I r] 1 the comment ry on John 


if di i! prot sed SoorT | n 

riunately S this hook NaS Vrit 

t j LOS there 5 on tion of 

el aaa ll CO butions to. the 
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FRANK BALCHIN 


A Biblical 
the 


Approach to the Doctrine 
Irinity by G. A. F. Knight 
ol Theology 
Occasiona] Pa No. 1. 1953 
d 1957 Oliver & Boyd 


Altl th this monograph original 
ly appeared eight years ago and was 
last repr ed in 1957 it is worth re 
I ling our readers that the Scottish 

yurna f Theology render a valu 
" service by printing contributions 
that are » lo for an article and 
too sl t f i book as “occasional 
p rs ( tnere ire | W three or 
f ol ese print Ihis one is 
i study of the Biblical concepts that 

behind the doctrine of the Trinity 








Dr. Knight who has fairly recently 
succeedcd Pi (5 I Wright tne 
O.T. Chair at McCormick Theological 


Seminary, Chicago, draws his material 
mostly from the O.1 [his may 
seem rather surprising as for most 


people the Trinity ts a doctrine of 


three hyposta 2S l - OUSIa and 
tne ter ology bDecame even more 
comfy ited cl { was translate 


into Lat Such ideas are hardly to 
be fo { the N.I how much less 
in the Ov] But iS Dy Knight 


SHOWS I Ss S realty the vroneg 
approach to the problem All 
doctrine ind f st VIOUSLY the 
doctrine of e Irinity are based o 
the concept of God that 1s detern 
native it Pio! What do yor 
mean by God? s the Dasic quest 
ind so the doct ¢ yf the Trinity is a 
way ol think u pout (s0d Dr 
Knight therefo starts with Hebrai 
think ? ibout God [his leads to 
1 discussion of Hebrew psychologica 
think » and ne to a onsideratior 
i son Hebrew thought categories 
Ihe C yncl $10 Ss U I ne God yf 
the Bible sa God ol wsnip and 
ol giory a | because of this He i 
ot t i Dare n d i mere once 
He no lonely God Dut a CoO 
m thin Himself” (p. 78). Th 
hook is Originally prepared as four 
lectures given in Melbourne Austr 
lia and the style still retains tl 


liveliness | e sp *ken word 


Dr. Knight makes an eloquent plea 


lor the use ff Biblical categories of 
thought, and particularly O.T. cate 
POTICS If theologising about God s 
redemptive self-revelation If God 
chose Israel then He chose to use 
the Hebrew language’ (p. 6) Wi! 

should pass the Scriptures by 

our seare for categories of thought 


xpress those truths about 


the lj o (; ra whicl ictually come 
rut ol the Ncriptt S themse] cs 

(p. SY) J t how much light these 
Biblical categories do throw on the 
doctrine of the Trinity is shown by a 
discussion of the Name of God, the 
Word f God, tl e face of God. the 
image of God, tl vlory of God. the 


Spirit of God ind related themes 
lhe result is a short study that bs 
full of fruitful insights It is good to 


ote that Dr. Knight has followed up 


some of these themes a } Ss deve 
ped this approach n ( fully in 
his recent Christia Theology of 


the 07 
FRANK BALCHIN 


“The Return of Jesus Christ™ by G 
.. Manley. published by Inter 
Varsity Fellowship London 196f 
pp 104 4 


[his is one of a series o CGireat 
Doctrines of the Bible pudl shed 
paper-back format by the Inter 
Varsity Fellowship. It is clearly 
printed on good paper, plainly writter 


ind well-indexed but that is about 


lar aS this reviewer Can ¢ praim 
f the book because although | 
igrees with the importance for al 
Christians of the themes discussed 
the victory of Chris Satal judgc 
ment and salvati ne disagree 
strongly with what | said bo 
them fasically this i disagree 
ment dDetween the conservat 
position of the L.\ i ind the po 
of ew on Biblical and theologica 
studies that this reviewr has held for 
e past twenty-five years and sees 
» reason to change Having stated 
{ disagreement so that readers w 
t be misled the best th g to do 
to leave it because t d take 
book longer than the sli volun 
der review to atten pt to expla 


whys and wherefores 


lhe DOOK is Vrittel | 
Christians to show that 
eaches Jesus Christ w me day 
return personally ind visibly to eartt 
Mr. Manley begins by discussing the 
Scriptural promise of Christ's retur 


n Jesus’ own sayings and in Acts 
Peter, John, Paul, Revelation and tl 
(reed Ihe present significance 


ese teachings is discussed and the 
the author plunges into the questior 
f when, how and why In a master 
ment ne admit 
he conception of Christ s perso 
ind visible return to earth is by 1 


means free from difficulty 


y inderstate 


ficulties however do not deter hi 
from dealing with the Book of Rev 
lation and the Millenium in twent 
i 


pages, including a discussion of dis 


( 80 ) 
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pensationalism 


Ihe survey concludes 
vith chapters on the enemy (Satan) 
judgenient and salvation (the Saviour 
is Judge) and a summary and final 
challenge to holiness, evangelism and 
expectancy Ihe book oversimp] hes 

iny Of these complicated issues and 
sSumes references to the Second 


Advent where mar scholars think 


the original reference was to C] rist S 
ctory and exaltation Ihe riter 
ends to move within a closed circle 
His references to the literature of the 
ibject are either to old books or to 
vriters who toe the LV. party 


ine Bultman: 
Robinson, for 


nis 


Dodd and J x 


needless O Say 


t t 


reviewer h respec ( 


et disparaging 


iS LICa 


4 ~ 


references on pp. 4) 





ind J I Glasson who has writter 
wo excellent books on the subrect 
5 t mentioned it all This o 
yurse 1s to be xpected as the I 
ot aiming at a learned discuss 
) i sin expositio mati Vy for 
S NiO Sha©re his pol if | VI 
nis rey NCI es not think that 
lesus ha much to s on this sub 
ct H does not beli hat Jesus 
‘pected or taught a teral physical 
storical second idve I he 
r¢ nisinterpreted tne mecal £ 
f Jesus and na to correc the mis 
Ke Ihe truth in thie return ol 
sus Christ vas partly fulfilled 
Resurrect ie coming of th 
rit 1 the f 2° of the Chur 
d vill be partl fulfilled i t! 
il ictory ft Crod hich is beyond 
story and ) describable 
mbolic terms I his indi« ates the 
tent of disagreement with the co 
nts of the book but ther can D 
Sagreement with the ithor’s cer 


r t; 
Stian | 


hristian Faith 
phy | A 

R. A 
1 

i 


and Greek 
H 


Philoso- 
Armstrone | 


[his somewhat expensive little book 
based on lectures originally deli 
ed under the a spices of the Extra 
ral Department of the University 
Liverpool n England The first 


half, chapters 1 is by the professor 
of Greek, Dr. A. H. Armstrong. the 
ituthor of an excellent short history 
t Greek pi sophy, and the second 
ind longer halt chapters 6-10, is by 
Dy R \ Markus a lecturer in 
Medie\ il History Both iuthors are 
Roma Catholics nd so the book 
Dears ft Ostat ind “impri 
matul Ihe book as a hole deals 
vith the dialogue be een Christianity 
i Greek philosophy, during th 
Lor i e years of Christiar thought 
her S today cons derabl disc ISSIO 
I Ne rela ec mportance ind 1 Crits 
I I Greek and Hebrew heritages 
| ristianity some ( ristia scho 
lars take the position that Christia 
s essentiall 1 Hebra rengion 
| il ind tha iny alte pt to 
| S it (sreek terms is a bet 
rayal This vic S at st one and 
i r mil 1 old W if 1S 
etwe philo 
7 Ch isks Ter 
\ . Atl s to 1o 
eT B 1] riier 
i ler i tne \ i { 
{ t ! . ri | y rf | ma . 
C rik .) j S | LNOSE cl O1 
( hr ‘ } | the 
Logos, sa S M ere bas 
illy Christia lo there ire 
the same two p f d th 
I ( ) Ts they 
I | ) ) cd (one oTreatl 
nerit of tft sD h this field 
wre Ppa4»rtisal | t ire often 
rorously stated ea WS give a 
aly factual pi re rf if ally 
Dp | ( hrist fait iS 
roughnt I C ith Gsreek civi 
i ind ¢ ¢ h Greek 
Shilo pl It r u 
tl t kr fa nd ICT 
iT< ! fact i { I t the ( ITiS 
i laith took | ( k n 78) 
i or i [ | 
i transce Ie rinmity ne 
) ind ide i ers¢ 
) D 1 k ) l under 
’ ling | c | reason 
1 ¢ ad [ { 1c history i 1 eter 
t\ For this alone the book merits 
place " pl soph il or theolo 
cal brar Since th Ss a brief 
rvev the vriters illy conce 
rate on the main 1 ments and th 
aiding feu Plato Aristoth the 











Stoics, the Gnostics and the Neo 
Plantonists among the Greeks; and 
Justin lertullian Augustine ind 
Aq unas among the Christians Ihe 
first chapt r, on Creatio iS a good 
example of the writers’ meth dology 
First Csree! icws on creator ire 
briefly sketched from the beginnings 
to Plotinus Ihen the Christiar ew 


1s derived from Ge sis IS Nut alone 


side the Greek view ind ft Cor 
clusion is drawn that whereas Chris 
tian th kers did not de tne c 
of creat from Greek philosophy 


, 
nevertheless they d ag take ageas af | 


arguments that played a large part 
in the philosophical formulatio I 
their o Christian doctrine In the 
isc OF Creation these leas were 
first cause, a source of Being and t 
irgument ym ck ? if il 
or IS1O lra } ad 
most of e themes d Sc 
But his met | ne DNOOk if 
) iw a clear factual rve ol ‘ 
( hristian theologians sed Creek pl 


losophy to lormuiate the Christia 


message | terms tha uid stand 
the test of tims is fror inother 
point | \ \ ts cniel defect for 
’ ry ike ‘ hook rather Iifticy ‘ 
read y and preve Sit tror Orcar 
gn I | W i ( nopes 
for trom a st y ol t 1 is sore 
ins t tw the roviem or i t 
( frist ( ippea Csreep 
garb and still be true to the origina 
reveliatio I inswe viven her 
S ad sappo { Hecause mp 
says C hristianit | { hort 
Cireek ot " hat S 
me ni I loes estimate thc 
rains and losses i what | ippenc 
Allied to his sa fail ire to lo sufll 
cient justice to the Hebraic side I 
( hristia t\ 1 tender \ nict some 
times to be haracteristic ¢ 
Catholn pl Ss phy ind theolo 
The thors are not unaware of th 
side ‘ { nes They 0 the 
preface that the Greek-Chr in dia 
logue has its origins pre-C hris 
tian Hellenistic Jewish intercourse and 
tney Ol¢ with appro 1 from Dr 
Cullman’s Christ and Time but 
they do not follow up these sights 
or raise iny of ti € dee per q estions 
ibout Hebraic and Greek thinking 


that have been brought to the fore by 
the revival of Biblical Theology. For 


example, the discussion of time which 
witk 
with 


degins some penetrating obser 


itions on the Greek view of time and 

with a study of the nature 

of history in the Greek historians 
ippears to be building up to a climax 


when the Hebrew 


continues 


view oF time comes 


into the picture But the climax 
peters out with an account of Augus 
tine’s Citv of God ending vith tl 

somewhat cryptic statement _ that 


(hristianity has made it possibl 


to reject a philosophy of history and 
to substitute for it a theology Dr 
Markus might argue that historicall 
the tension of the Hebraic and Greek 
CWS was reconciled tnis Wa 
but still the vital questio Ss Whi 
s right. which is truc ind which 
eally Christian?” Is a synthes 
possible? Hasn't ne pendulur 
swung too far towards a Hellenise 
Gospel and should not the dynamist 
ff Hebrew thinking be reasserted 
Ihis book provides iterials§ fi 
reaching a judgement on such ques 
ms Hut it d es not i A nv ol 
hem Its readers should therefor 
ilso re id Bor ins H wrew lhoug! 
ymipared with Greek \ h provid 
the discussion of ba pts neces 
sal lor a prope ng 
Armstrong ind M nD ad 
itself v0 OD 1 c Bib 
riod 


Ihe Riddle of Roman Catholicism 
B Jaroslav Peltkh New Yor 
Ab gdaor Press , p 
L' SS4.00 
Ihis book | not s« if ring 
Roma Catholicism s title n 
ippeal » De in fa one 
e few Protestant b h Ron 
€ athonecisn ucn Ca t said to 
completely objective ar devoid 
prejudice either against or in fa 
f the Roman Ca ) C | ci 
may of course be questioned vhetl 
Protestant can expla the Ron 
Catl olic Church suc i ay | 


1 Roman Catholic can accept it. I 
Pelikan has 
this as is humanly possible Ror 


( atholic 


come iS neal o do 


theologians 








Hee! 


in 











nclude the Church among the mys 
teries’ of faith, which means that 
it escapes comprehension Ever 
Roman Catholic theologians admit 
that they find it impossible to present 
this mystery adequately \ purely 
phenomenological analysis has _ its 
obvious value Dut real understanding 


re 


external history of 


accurate in its presentation of Romar 
Catholicisn He sees the key to the 
iderstanding of its histor ) its 
genius to cComobinge dentity Vitn Int 
versality the Church remaining 
ilwavs what she is. accomodates ner 
self to the world. He first surveys the 
historical process by which Christia 
nity became Catholic Catholicism 
decal Romat ind Roman Catho 
licism through and after the Reforn 
ition became tl! der Roman 
Catholic ¢ r the first part). He 
ther attempts to id tily the genius 
of the Roman Catholic Churcl n 
ome | iS ¢ aracteristic dgdoctt S 
and practices ts Cpluol 7 autho 
rit ts 1 t s with the state S 
Sacrame | systen its Mariology 
ts lhon C ysten ol phiiosophy 
ind theolo ts modern litut 
gical mover t (tl second part) 
| | Dr Pel IK hows what ne 
believe to bD ¢ only C 0 ble 
pproach hich a Protestant can tak 
) Ro ( ) 
ecologic ! } tI iy 
He recognis rtain areas of co 
nity Ddetwe Protestantisn ind 
Catholicism, other areas where great 
r unity ippear©rs possible and prob 
ible ind some challenges VI 
Roma Cat s resents t Pro 
estantis 
Ih s » 1 DOOR ' 1 re 
every R i ( NOTIC ) 
provoking hard feel 7S 1b eve 
Protestant with great benefit 1} 
author nows throughout a cCharitat 
ind sincere spirit and drav | 
itel the real | ¢ | lisagre ment 
between Roman Catholicism and Pr 
estantisn iS ell aS the reas nere 
itual inderstanding iS possi die 
Not n years has any th 4 
peer Vritte | COI parable Signil 
ince ( tl Subdiect ot Romalt 
itholicism Here is a scholarly and 


knowledge of the 
the Church 
book is remarkably 


quires more than 
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D1 Pe Kans 


treatment of a difficult and 
topic, which is worthy of 
study by every ecumenically 
minded Christian 
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[he and the Church. By 
Leeming. S. J. Darton, 
lodd. 1960 pp. x 


and 
S 


Price 35s 


Churches 
Bernhard 
Longman 
and 340 
itho 


Ihe publication of a Roman ¢ 


Hic study of the Ecumenic il Move 
mer S an event ol great significance 
indicating as it does the change ol 
climate that ts taking place Such a 
study has therefore a claim on the 
nterest of all who are seriously con 


cerned with the question of Church 
re-unior It has special significance 
for those who. with the late Arch 
bishop Davidson, hold that the ecu 
menical Movement must search for 
fellowship with all who name the 
Name of Christ with sincerity, and 
that therefore the door of co-operation 
th Rome must at all times and in 
every possible way be kept open 
Ihe first part of the book traces 
the development of the Ecumenical 
Movement ind shows atl amazZin2Z 
knowledg: f the rele t literature 
ihe Bib yraphy contains ibout 250 
tles. and the author states that it “Is 
DY » mea complete ynlv books 
il ¢ hich he has 1 vund useful 
g been included.) The mass ol 
st £ iterial tl { | th scru 
I mus Lairness ind ft i in posi 
{ sues a ike presented 
no ine siigntest iCTif mn OT 
mbrag The non-Roma reader 
A ready far if tt these 
documents ll more especially be 
nter | vhat the author has to 
say al t Catholic pr ples relati 
t I tT nist Fr Leen ing does ! t 
il | fact hat | Roman 
Church forbids any -operation and 
it Roman Catholics are restricted 
to hat i St a ynewhat aloof 
sympathy. He does not hold out 
hope | il rad il chang the 
Roma i ide. but his book 1s it 
self i ¢ ae that the Roman 
Ct } beginning to take the 
Fcumenical Movement seriously 
Recent eve S espe ally since the 


XXIII to the Papal 


iccession of John 








Ihrone, lend support to such an im out of the Fellowship of St. Alban 
pressior id St Sergius ynicn Is official 
Most ( hristians Vill Ag Tres? with body ofl people who realising the 
the author tha he divisions among ed for the t of the Church 
( hristians are » intractaDd d so ! t furthering if nder 
trag that I nave mm sant s ding and 0-operatio betwee! 
ind ' c SU » the ’ ul | ded Christians I I S ind 
yur loving God that He may accor West ind especially detween men 
plish what seems humanly impossible bers of the Anglican and Orthod 
God i lo what we poor me! i ( hurches By sharing { vorship 
fo. Our hope must be in Hin f the Orthodox Churc! he Con 
SVERRE HOLTH piler has been confronted h the 
rich devotional’ treasury of that 
Seeking God. By Bru S. James Churcl She has gathered some of 
Darto Li gman nd Todd tne prayers it. a the (Orthodo. 
1960 Pp ot) Price ¢ Liturg ind rranged ther suct 
I} | levotional book Vritten Va that they can be sec c 
ot in the q t f a monastic cell prayers withi the tructure ut the 
but in a crowded ind nosy roon Anglicar SETVICE | H ly { ommu 
the sl S f Naple It Ss writte oO which is printed lul Angl 
for ll kinds of nN | people communicants will therefore De 
priests ) 5 1d s VnhO WISI ble to follow the S Ce t the 
to lear to ! t AcCep ¢ pray same time Ss € Serie prayel 
ing. Its centr message simple for their private devotio After the 
ind uncompro! sing: to seek God ts Praver of Hun ble \ es lor eXal 
to love. and to love ts to give all ple. is printed St. John Chrysostor 
Although it 1s a book for beginners beautiful prayer I do not come to 
it presupposes a certall intellectual Thee, O Christ my God , Ow! 
ind spirit ial matur y Of the reader DI de. but made bold by 7 , gracio 
des - lity of this pare ible little goodness and fraid lest | tray tar 
book ma de ippreci ed {ror the from Thy fold d become the 
follow ig ippet Pra t should io } : If 5 , 
be not somet} ine confined to part yiey ot the WOT oO] souls I pray 
' Thee. sanctify my ul 1 bod 
cular time but the whole of our life ’ 
As St. Gregor well sa he prays or nd ace shila thes 5 Cnn 
but seldom who pra only ym his ' plant Thy tea } Dawes 
knees The world is full of great ‘ay Rane digg 
actives who try to convert the world \ mg the praye belor Commi 
before they have been converted this one fror Chaldaca 
themselves, who try to give what they Liturgy Before the glor s throne 
have not got ind vho CONSE f Thy majesty. O Lord gd betore 
quence ichteve less ind ik with tne iwful judgement . NH lhy 
CN more and more effort. full of surning love, we Thy people knee 
sound ind fury signifving little or th cherubin ind ‘4 wil 
less than litt! it is not cor ge nd ck 1 yrshipping 
mon to eel people no left al = iessing ad pr v v Lor 
ining dD vyho v yt | lowe. i ill Father ™ Holy Sp rm 
Christ it ‘ raise se e ol ilue lor cver Ame \ Ouprrn Oe’ 
d ot lack of t ¢ nicn ifflicts might nave wished ti { re h 
ost Ol been a wider selection of prayer ul 
Sverre Horry compilatior mw & vill mean 
Singapore real spiritual enrichment for those 
: - who make se of it There are hely 
tnder the Wings of Their Prayers ful Notes and suggestions for further 
Comp ee US Marg ret ¥. Lisney eading at the back of t DOOK 
Oxford: Bas Blackwe 1960 
Pp ) SVERRE HOLTH 
This book yf wer ha or Singapo! 
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